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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lord King’s Life of Locke. Second edition. 
8vo. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 
Havine received an early copy of this new 
edition of a work which our former estimate 
hailed as one of sterling value, we have great 
pleasure in affording a notice to an addendum 
which now enriches it, and to which the public 
will attach considerable importance. It is en- 
titled, “* Notes of Domestic and Foreign Affairs, 
during the last years of the reign of George I. 
and the early part of the reign of George IT.” 
The preface thus states the character of these 

Notes. 

“ After the trial of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
Sir Peter King, lord chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas, was made lord ‘chancellor, 
and held the seals from 1725 to 1733, during 
which period he noted down in short-hand the 
principal subjects which occupied the atten- 
tion of the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. It will be seen, however, that these 
memoranda are very much broken and discon- 
tinued after 1730, in consequence, probably, of 
the declining health of the writer. Abundant 
proof will be found in the following pages of 
the disproportionate importance attached to 
German politics during the reigns of the two 

t ptinces of the House of Brunswick, who 

#o0re interested in the welfare of their 
and. in making some petty addition 
to their German territories, than in that of 
Great Britain, which they neither valued nor 
understood. Many of the questions stirred up 
by the restless activity of the Queen of Spain 
and the projects of the emperor, for establishing 
a great trading company at Ostend, to the de- 
triment of English commerce in the East and 
West, perplexing as they may have been to 
the ministers of that day, have now lost the 
interest that formerly belonged to them; but 
as they may serve to explain some parts of 
our history, they are printed verbatim from 
the short-hand memoranda. There-are some 
curious anecdotes of George II. and Queen 
Caroline, and a remarkable proof is afforded 
of their early hatred to their eldest son Fre- 
derick, afterwards Prince of Wales, in the 
plan which they had formed for disinheriting 
him in England. The project, however, was 
defeated, by the equally inimical feelings of the 
reigning king, George I., towards his own im- 
mediate successor, if not by his sense of right 
and justice. Wherever Walpole is mentioned, 
we may observe the sense and discretion 
which distinguished him among the statesmen 
of his own times.. He is, indeed, eminently 
distinguished above the statesmen of almost 
every age, by his love of peace—the first and 
greatest of all virtues in a minister.” 

The proof of the early hatred of Prince Fre- 
derick is afforded by a confidential conversa- 
tion, July 24, 1725, in which, among other 
remarkable facts, Sir R. Walpole told the 
chancellor, while on a visit to him at his 
house at Ockham, “that pending the design 





in France of sending back the young queen 


to Spain, there had been a negotiation between 
the princess and Count Broglio, the French 
ambassador, by the intervention of the late 
Lady Darlington, for Princess Ann to be 
given in marriage to the French king, and 
that the French court expected it as a thing 
sure; and for that reason, at the same time 
that the ambassador notified the resclution of 
sending the young queen back, he desired of 
the king his grand-daughter for his master, 
but that the king absolutely fefused it. An. 
other negotiation had lately been on foot in 
relation to the two young princes, Frederick* 
and William,+ The princef and his wife|| 
were for excluding Prince Frederick from the 
throne of England; but that after the king 
and prince, he should be elector of Hanover, 
and Prince William, king of Great’ Britain: 
but that the king said it was unjust to do it 
without Prince Frederick’s consent, who was 
now of age to judge for himself; and so this 
matter now stood. But. that Sir Robert Wal- 

le had told the king, that if he did not in 

is life-time bring over Prince Frederick, he 
would never set his foot on English ground ; 
so that he did not know whether the king, 
when he returned from Hanover, would not 
bring that prince with him.” The king was 
then on a journey to Hanover. 

The following is a very remarkable piece of 
political 1 relating to the treaty be- 
tween the emperor.and Spain ; to counterbalance 
which, the aHiance was entered into by Eng- 
land, Frauce, and Russia. 

- “June 20th (1726).—The Duke of Newcastle 
communicated to me the information given by 
Mr. Keene, the 15th“ifistant, to the duke, of 
the-discoveries made to Mr. Stanhope in Spain 
by the Duke of Ripperda. After the Duke of 
Ripperda’s disgrace he sheltered himself in 
Mr. Stanhope’s house, and, whilst there, made 
such discoveries to Mr. Stanhope, that he did 
not think fit to send in writing, lest they should 
fall into the hands of those who might make an 
ill use of them, therefore sent Mr. Keene to 
acquaint the Duke of Newcastle with them by 
word of mouth, that so he might lay them be- 
fore the king. The account that Mr. Keene 
gave was, that Mr. Stanhope having pressed 
the Duke of Ripperda to inform him of the 
schemes that had been projected or agreed to 
by the Emperor and King of Spain, either with 
regard to the state of Europe in general, or to 
his majesty’s affaits in particular, the duke be- 
gan with the secret treaty of Vienna, consisting 
of five articles, and three separate ones, the 
substance of which he dictated to Mr. Stan- 
hope, who took them down in writing with his 
own hand, and are as follows :— Art. 1. Con- 
firms and ratifies all preceding treaties made 

* «« Afterwards Frederick Prince of Wales. ~ 

+ ‘* Afterwards Duke of Cumberland. This is a v 
curious proof, of the early hatred hadiger A. wl Second an: 
Queen Caroline to Frederick Prince of Wales. It would 


have been fortunate if the separation of Hanover from 
England had taken place then or at any time, by fair 


means, or by any m 
si t a hen Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Second. 


i ‘* The Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline. 


between their imperial and catholic majesties. 
2. The emperor gives the eldest archdu in 
marriage to the infant Don Carlos. 3. The 
second archduchess is given ##the infant Don 
Philip. 4. The Emperor and Ki of Spain 
enter into reciprocal engagements to begin a 
war for reconquering the duchy of Burgundy, 
Franche Comté, Alsace, and all the French 
conquests in Flanders and encroachments on 
Lorraine, Navarre, Roussillon, Petite Sar- 
daigne, which are to be divided after the fol- 
lowing manner: Burgundy, Franche Comté, 
Alsace, and all that formerly belonged to the 
house of Austria, is to be settled upon Don 
Carlos, and looked upon as the Austrian patri- 
mony Lorraine is to be restored to its duke: 
and Navarre, Roussillon, and la Petite Sar. 
daigne, to be reunited to the Spanish mo- 
narchy. 5. The Emperor and King of Spain 
do mutually oblige themselves and posterity, 
never to give an archduches# or infanta in 
marriage to the house of Bourbon in France. 
1. Separate article—That in case the present 
King of France should die without issue to 
inherit that crown, the infant Don Philip is 
to be king of France. 2. The Emperor ‘and 
King of Spain do solemnly engage to assist 
the Pretender with their forces, in order to 
the putting him in possession of the throne 
of Great Britain. 3. Is a reciprocal engage- 
ment between the Emperor and King of Spain, 
utterly to extirpate the Protestant religion, 
and not to lay down their arms till this design 
be fully and effectually executed. None of the 
King of Spain’s ministers, besides himself, 
knew this treaty; and that it had not been 
communicated to any, person whatsoever, ex. 
cept the emperor, the King and Queen of Spain, 
and the ministers who signed it. His Catholic 
majesty was so earnest for the extirpation of 
the Protestant religion, that in the several 
letters that had passed directly between the 
King of Spain and the emperor upon this sub- 
ject, the king proposed, in case of necessity, to 
see the domains of his throne put up grandezas 
to the highest bidder, and dispose of all the em- 
ployments for life in the Indies to the best pur- 
chaser, for promoting this scheme; and in one 
of his own Jetters he makes use of these ex- 
traordinary expressions: Je vendrat 1. ue ma 
chemise.” 

at the present period it will be interesti:, 
to readers to have the particulars of an earlivr 
succession to the crown ih the reigning house, 
on the demise of George I. 

“ Wednesday, June 14th, 1727.-About five 
in the evening I had a letter from Sir R. Wal- 
pole, informing me that the king was dead, and 
desiring me to meet him immediately at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s. I ‘went there imme- 
diately, and found that Sir R. Walpole, on re- 
ceipt of the news from Lord Townshend, had 
instantly gone to Richmond, and acquainted 
the prince with it, and that thereupon the 
prince had resolved to be in town as fast as he 
could that evening. In the mean time we pre- 
pared, by the attorney and solicitor-general, 





the draft for proclaiming the king, and set- 
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tled the other things necessary to be done. 
The king, in the mean time, came to town, 
and sent us word that he was ready, when- 
ever we were ready to wait on him. Ac- 
cordingly, we who were at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s, except the duke himself, who 
had the gout, went to Leicester House, and 
there being joined by several others of the 
nobility, we sent in to the king to desire an 
audience: and although the archbishop was 
present, yet I made a short speech to the king, 
according to agreement, setting out the great 
sorrow we were under by the unexpected death 
of the late king, and that nothing could relieve 
or mitigate it, but the certain prospect of happi- 
ness under his future administration ; and that 
being now become our liege lord, we desired 
leave to withdraw into the council-chamber, to 
draw up a form of a proclamation for proclaim- 
ing him, and to sign it as usual; which being 
granted, we retired into the council-chamber, 
and there the form, which we had before agreed 
upon, was produced, engrossed, and thereon all 
the lords of the council then present first signed 
it. Then the doors were opened, and the peers 
in the outer room were desired to walk in and 
sign it, which they did; then it was delivered 
to the gentlemen in the outer room to sign as 
many as they pleased. And after it had been 
some time out, the lords of the council sent for 
the parchment, which being returned, secret 
intimation was given to the king that the coun- 
cil were ready to receive him. Whereon he 
immediately came in, and seating himself in 


the royal chair, he there read the declaration, 
that was printed at the desire of the lords of 
the council: it had been prepared at the Duke 
of Devonshire’s, by Sir R. Walpole and the 
speaker. After that, orders were given for the 
proclaiming of the king the next morning at 


ten o’clock, and several other orders of course 
were made, which are to be seen in the council- 
book, particularly one for proroguing the par- 
liament, being now, by reason of the king’s 
demise, immediately to meet.—Thursday, 15th. 
A little after ten, I came to Leicester House, 
and the heralds and all being ready, about 
eleven, the Archbishop of Canterbury, myself, 
and other lords, went into the yard before 
Leicester House, and there the heralds pro- 
claimed the king, we being there on foot un- 
covered. As soon as that was done, we went 
into our respective coaches, and in the street 
before Leicester House the king was again 
proclaimed. From thenee we went and pro- 
claimed him at Charing Cross, Temple Bar, 
the corner of Wood Street, aud the Royal Ex- 
change. ® ° re On 
the king’s coming to the throne, he ordered 
Sir R. Walpole and Sir S. Compton to confer 
together about his affairs, and let him know 
what they thought fit to be done for his service 
from time to time. Sir R. Walpole seemed so 
sensible that he should be laid aside, that he 
was very irresolute what to do, whether to re- 
tire into the House of Lords and give up all 
business, or whether to continue. But the king 
and the speaker persuading him to continue, he 
went on, and undertook what the king expected 
from him, as to the civil list and the queen's 
jointure, which he forwarded in parliament. 
During which time, by his constant application 
to the king by himself in the mornings, when 
the speaker, by reason of the sitting of the 
House of Commons, was absent, he so worked 
upon the king, that he not only established 
himself in favour with him, but prevented the 
cashiering of many others, who otherwise would 
have been put out. The — for some time 
came constantly to the king every afternoon, 


and had secret conferences with him ; but in 
about three weeks’ time, he saw his credit di- 
minish, and so left off the constancy of his 
attendance. The Tories and others, who ex- 
pected great changes and alterations, finding 
things not to answer their expectations, began 
to retire about the end of the short session of 
parliament that was held for settling the civil 
list. The king, when he came to the throne, 
had formed a system both of men and things, and 
to make alterations in several offices, as to their 
power, and particularly as to mine. About 
July 8th, he told me that he expected to no- 
minate to all benefices and prebendaries that 
the chancellor usually nominated to. I told 
him, with great submission, that this was a 
right belonging to the office, annexed to it by 
act of parliament and immemorial usage, and 
I hoped he would not put things out of their 
ancient course. He told me my Lord Cowper * 
told him, that in the latter part of his chan. 
cellorship, in the queen’s time, he laid before 
the queen a list of all persons whom he recom- 
mended to benefices, that she might be satisfied 
they were good churchmen. I did not give up 
this point, but directly desired him to consider 
it; and afterwards, at another time, he told 
me that I should go on as usual.—Sunday, 
July 16th. I then saw him again: he seemed 
now very pleasant, and I gave him a list of all 
the judges, both in England and Wales, king’s 
sergeants, and council, and other subordinate 
officers in the law, in his invariable nomination, 
and told him, that as to those which were not 
judges in England, they were many of them 
parliament men, and some now stood again. 
So he ordered me to make out jfiats for such of 
them as were like to be parliament men. He 
also told me, now that he had heard that I had 
acted prudently in his father’s time, as to the 
commissions of the peace, that his pleasure was, 
that I should put into the commission of the 
peace all gentlemen of rank and quality in the 
several counties, unless they were in direct 
opposition to his government ; but still keep a 
majority of those who were known to be most 
firmly in his interest, and he would have me 
declare the former part as his sentiment. * * 
November 24. Sir R. Walpole took occasion to 
tell me of the great credit he had with the 
king, and that it was principally by the means 
of the queen, who was the most able woman to 
govern in the world. However, he wished 
now he had left off when the king came to the 
‘throne; for he looked upon himself to be in 
the worst situation of any man in England ; 
that that which engaged him to go on, was 
seeing every one willing to settle a large civil 
list on the king. He went with the others, 
and that the civil list now given exceeded the 
civil list given to his father, and all the addi- 
tions made to it; so that this civil list, which 
was given with unanimity, was more than the 
late king ever had, and so was a justification of 


* «« Lord Cowper’s found among Lord King’s 
papers at Ockham, confirms George the Second’s account 
of the conversation. 

be Cc *s Diary. 


from Lord 

«* € November 13th, 1705.—I the queen’s leave to 
aed my livings of 40/. and under without consulting 

er. 

*«* June 25th, 1706.—At cabinet. Before it begun, I 
had discourse with the archbishop about disposing of the 
livings in my sift, and my having promised the queen to 

resent as directed, in all the valuable ones; he said 
e feared it would be under a worse management than 
under the late keeper’s servants, by the importunity of 
the women and other at court, and prom 
to endeavour to get that matter into a proper method.’ 

** These importunate women and other hangers-on at 
court, were probably the first and loudest to cry The 
church is in er! on every occasion that suited their 
interest or secured their patronage; and they thought the 
best security of the church was to be found in the worst 
distribution 








of the richest benefices in that church.” 
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his conduct as to that matter in the late reign; 
that he was now struck at by a great number 
of people. All those who had hopes on the 
king’s coming to the throne, seeing themselves 
disappointed, looked upon him as the cause. 
All the discontented Whigs, and Carteret, 
Roxburgh, Berkeley, Bolingbroke, the Speaker, 
Compton, and Pulteney, were entered into a 
formal confederacy against him; and if he 
could once retire, he would never meddle by 
way of opposition, but would comply with the 
government in every thing.” 

With these specimens of a diary which we 
may well include among the valuable historical 
lights of this genuine description, we for the 
present conclude ; and when the work to which 
it forms so interesting an addition is published, 
(we trust next week), we shall feel ourselves 
more at liberty to extend our extracts. 





The Journal of the Heart. Edited by the 
Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 8vo. pp. 323, 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tus is a most charming and feminine vo. 

lume—one delightful for a woman to read, and 

for a woman to have written. Elegant lan- 
guage, kind and gentle thoughts, a sweet and 
serious tone of religious feeling, run through 
every page; and any extract must do very 
scanty justice to the merit of the whole. The 
following family sketch is quite from real life. 
‘*¢ The family consisted of a mother and six 
children, five of them grown up, and one not 
yet arrived at that state of felicity. The eldest, 

Mrs. Davies, left school at seventeen, and 

happened immediately to attract the fancy of a 

yellow, sickly, Indian judge, who was come 

home on a three weeks’ prowl in search of a 

wife. None of her friends liked the marriage, 

but, nevertheless, she took him for ‘ better for 

worse,’ trusting to the latter proving im- 

possible, and sailed with him for India. Ever 

since this event, fashion has pronounced her 

‘the flower of the flock,’ and will not allow 

that either of her sisters can play or sing like 

her, or look so pretty, or make themselves so 
agreeable, or, in short, be at all compared to 

Mrs. Davies. No wonder, for neither of them 

are married! and is not marriage the in- 

fallible criterion of a woman’s character all the 
world over, and that which is proposed as the 
measure of her excellence ? Certainly in this 
the testimony of the world in general must be 
right; and fashion, for once, speaks in the 
language of wisdom and experience ; for when 
was it ever heard that a foolish, an ugly, or an 
ill-tempered woman was married ? or that one 
handsome, or amiable, or good, remained an 
old maid? Captain Evelyn, the eldest son, 
was in reality as well known to the antipodes 
as to us, being in the army and abroad; but 
old Lord Morley had once seen him for two 
days, and declared he was a very fine young 
man, so all the neighbourhood echoed that 
John Evelyn was an uncommonly fine young 
man, very handsome, and as brave an officer as 
ever drew a sword; and thus his character has 
every chance of remaining intacte, unless he 
has the impudence to destroy the dream by 
coming to dwell before our waking eyes. The 
other son, William, was at Oxford; he was 

intended for the church; had been more im 

the neighbourhood, and therefore was known a 

little better, but not much, which occasioned 

him to have a character of a mixed nature. 

He was said to have done divers very wrong 

things—he had stayed out on Saturday-night 

till the beginning of Sunday morning, and he 
had been two or three times inebriated. More- 
over, report added, that he had frightened his 
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mother out of her wits, for fear he should 
fashionable ; and his sisters for fear he should 
not; some of his friends, lest he should be a 
missionary, and others, lest he should be a 
confirmed rake; but those persons who were 
inelined to like him, laid all the fault of these 
his aberrations, to his guardians, and pitied 
him, poor creature! and only thought him the 
more interesting, whilst others said it was 
entirely owing to his own wild and thoughtless 
disposition, that he was soill spoken of. Arthur 
was but eight years old, and just placed at 
school ; yet we heard more of him, and wished 
more to see him, than any of the rest of the 
family ; for he was said to be an extraordinary 
child; the delight of his mother’s heart, and 
the unwearying theme of her admiration and 
praise: and one of the worst traits of the Miss 
Evelyns, was their seeming to care so little 
about this delightful boy. He did not know 
his letters at four years old, because Mrs. Eve- 
lyn considered the brain as a sort of vegetable, 
and therefore thought that, like other vege- 
tables, it would put forth the most fruitful and 
most vigorous shoots, if left to itself; besides 
which, she had been told by a learned physi- 
cian, that his temperament was hot, and that 
if (to use another metaphor) she taught his 
‘ young ideas how to shoot,’ before nature 
had given them strength to bear, they would 
be firing off, to right and left, at all hazards, 
and drive either herself or her child into a 
brain fever. But the fact of Arthur’s not 
knowing how to read till he was seven, only 
made his precocity of intellect the more re- 
markable. He listened most attentively when- 
ever his mother read the Scriptures, and found 
out, from them, that Moses was taken to the 
hill by the Bristol carrier. Moreover, he had 
seen many little lions, in the shape of poodle- 
dogs, about Bath, the first time he was taken 
to that town, and had looked at them, and 
passed them without a sign of fear. But his 
grand feat was discovering the day of judgment, 
and desiring his mother to prepare for it, as it 
would take place on the morrow. He had heard 
her read that before that day, the stars would 
fall from heaven, and the moon would be 
turned into blood: and when he was going to 
bed at night, he had seen the full-moon rise 
slowly and magnificently, a dark and lurid red, 
and some of the stars falling (as it is called) 
from one part of the sky to another. At the 
time of our visit, only Mrs. Evelyn and her 
two daughters were at home—she, in the 
opinion of every one, was devoted to her duties, 
and a charming woman; and having made a 
confidant of my mother, we knew particularly 
about her. Poor woman! it was from the 
best of all authorities,—from her own mouth,— 
we learned how she suffered from these de- 
testable girls. Where she liked to live, they 
hated to reside; and where she hated to 
sojourn, they liked to abide; she had taken 
Ashgrove entirely to please them, and from a 
hope that they would mix much with the 
society near them, and find it suit their wishes. 
Ellen Evelyn was a stupid, conceited, evil- 
speaking girl; and her sister, besides excelling 
her in the two last-mentioned particulars, was 
satirical—_has bleu—and all that was horrible. 
‘ We shall have a woful visit of it.’ ” 

The paper whence this is extracted is called 
“ prejudice,” and the ensuing remarks in it, 
upon the subject of taking up hearsay and 
hasty opinions, are admirably set forth. An 
“owre true” tale is interestingly told (it seems 
to be by a different hand); and, altogether, we 
most cordially recommend this Jeurnal of the 
Heart, though we are unable to do it justice by 





any selection of its beauties, which are too inti- 
mately interwoven with each other to admit of 
separation. The volume is adorned by five 
very pretty plates. 








An Account of the Great Floods of August 
1829, in the Province of Moray, and ad- 
joining Districts. By Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., of Fountainhall, F.R.S.E. 
8vo. pp. 431. Edinburgh, 1830, Adam 
Black ; London, Longman and Co.; Elgin, 
Forsyth and Young. 

Ir must be confessed, that when we lifted this 
well-sized volume, though we could not expect 
a very dry narrative, either from the nature of 
the subject, or from the Laird of (here most 
appropriate) Fountain-hall, we could not help 
prejudging it as a production of far too great 
length for the event which it undertook to de- 
scribe. Local details,—how one burn swelled, 
and another overflowed its banks; how a river 
raged, and a bridge was swept away; how the 
poor dwellers on the lowlands were forced to 
flee, and how their goods and chattels were 
destroyed by the merciless waters,—seemed to 
us, @ priori, a sufficient theme, for some weeks, 
in a county newspaper, or a pamphlet at most; 
but a stout octavo — Neptune preserve us! 
thought we, from such a flood (not a rivulet) 
of text, and without any dishonest book- 
making breadth of margin! For (we went on 
considering) if there had been—(and the Laud- 
ers are an old family, whose ancestor came into 
Scotland with Malcolm Canmure)—if there 
had been any Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
in the time of Noah, or even of Deucalion, 
(unde Dick or Duck might very readily be 
derived by an ingenious etymologist), what 
famous long histories we might have had of 
either the sacred or the pagan deluge! At this 
rate, in the proportion of one volume octavo for 
Moray, we must have had, at least, ten thou- 
sand folios of papyrus for the old Patri-ark, 
and five thousand for the son of Prometheus. 
However, it was our duty to dip into Sir 
Thomas’s “ Account ;” and who can guess our 
surprise and pleasure when we discovered, that 
out of so unpromising a theme he had contrived 
to make a book, not of merely ordinary, but of 
uncommon interest—a book which Scotsmen, 
especially, in every quarter of the world, will 
read with national and homefelt pleasure? It 
is true that the worthy baronet goes into many 
small details ; but even in these there is a truth 
and freshness which remind us more of the 
fascinations of Robinson Crusoe than of any 
other work with which we are acquainted: 
and, generally speaking, there is a graphic 
spirit in the whole of this narrative which 
makes you not only a spectator of all the peril- 
ous incidents which it relates, and a hearer of 
the remarks of the people, whether sufferers or 
saviours, but absolutely an actor in the busy and 
affecting catastrophe. The book is one of the 
most complete pictures of Highland scenery and 
manners which we have ever read; and so far 
from being tired with its minuteness, in our 
opinion the omission of any one little particu- 
lar would be an injury and a loss. 

Indeed, the production is altogether peculiar 
—a novelty in manner and in matter—a lite- 
rary curiosity. The alternation of character- 
istic traits, bordering on humour, with simple 
unadorned relations from the mouths of the 
parties where dangers were appalling and lives 
were sacrificed, adds much to the feeling with 
which these pages must be perused; and an- 
other striking variety is communicated to them 
YY the recollection of ancient historical events, 
of superstitions and legends, of antiquities and 


celebrated places, of raids and murders, and of 
spots, however marked by tradition, which are 
brought under notice by this strange visitation, 
where ‘‘ the waters prevailed.” 

Such being our judgment upon this work, it 
may be but candid to say, that we cannot be sure 
of its possessing the same charm for every reader. 
The difference of taste may cause it to seem 
somewhat prolix and less interesting to others ; 
but we are convinced that the great majority 
will agree with us in thinking it a very singu- 
lar and captivating performance. It is finely 
embellished by two maps of the rivers chiefly 
augmented by the floods ; and by sixty-five pic- 
turesque plates, illustrative of the state of the 
country, its inhabitants, their houses, ruins, 
bridges, linns, &c. &c. &c., from the clever 
burin of W. H. Lizars. 

It is out of our power to afford room for the 
copious extracts we should otherwise be tempted 
to make, for the purpose of justifying our cri- 
ticism ; but we shall do our best, by selecting 
as great a diversity as we can, to do honour to 
the author, and to gratify our readers. 

Among the previous indications or warnings 
of the flood were many electrical phenomena, 
aurora-borealis, waterspouts, &c. On the 12th 
of July, one of the latter occurred at Kean- 
loch-luichart, in Ross-shire; and the author 
tells us: “ This waterspout did not extend 
beyond two miles on each side of the village—a 
circumstance that led these simple people to 
consider their calamity as a visitation of Provi- 
dence for their landlord’s vote in parliament in 
favour of Catholic emancipation.’ 

So much for Highland simplicity! It was in 
August (3d and 4th) that the waters came 
down in torrents from the hills, and that the 
rain and tempest raged with incessant fury. 
On the Findhorn at Randolph’s bridge (the 
Randolph of Douglas, in which/ tragedy the 
effects of the swollen river are so poetically 
described), the flood rose to the height of fifty 
feet ; and Sir Thomas says :— 

“ Nothing can convey an idea of the violence 
and velocity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the cliffs. It was scarcel 
possible to follow with the eyethe trees and mead 
that floated like straws on its surface. The force 
was as much more than that of a raging ocean 
as gunpowder ignited within the confined tube 
of a cannon is more terribly powerful than the 
same material when suffered to explode on the 
open ground. I was particularly struck here 
with an example of the fact, that trees exposed 
to occasional struggles with torrents, instinct- 
ively prepare themselves to resist them. I 
observed one tall ash, growing a little way 
above Randolph’s Bridge, covered to at least 
four-fifths of its height. It was broken over 
at last, but, having been taught by experience 
to resist the action of water, it was not rent 
away, whilst all those which had never been 
visited by floods before were torn up like 
weeds. Before I left this spot, I saw one of 
the under-gardeners wade into the water, as it 
had begun to ebb on the haugh, and, with his 
umbrella, drive ashore and capture a fine sal- 
mon, at an elevation of fifty feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the Findhorn.” 

Among the incidents, where the inhabitants 
were rescued by the bravery of their neigh- 
bours from houses surrounded by the waters, 
and momentarily yielding to their foree—we 
find the following :— 

*« After landing the Cumins, the next house 
of the hamlet the boat went to was that of 
Widow Speediman, an old bedrid woman, with 
whom resided her niece, Isabella Morrison, an 
elderly person, One of the walls of this house 
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was gone, and the roof was only kept up by 
resting on a wooden-boarded bed. Here those 
in the boat beheld a most harrowing spectacle. 
Up to the neck in water sat the niece, scarcely 
sensible, and supporting what was now the 
dead body of her aunt, with the livid and dis- 
torted countenance of the old woman raised up 
before her. The story will be best told in her 
own words, though at the risk of some pro- 
lixity. ‘It was about eight o’clock, an’ my 
aunty in her bed, fan I says till her, Aunty, 
the waters are cumin’ aboot’s; an’ I had 
hardly spoken fan they wur at my back. 
‘ Gang to my kist,’ says she to me, ‘ and tak 
oot some things that are to be pit aboot me fan 
I’m dead.’ I had hardly tukken oot the claes 
fan the kist was floated bodalie through the 
hoos. ‘ Gie me a haud o’ your hand, Bell,’ 
says my aunty, ‘an’ I'll try an’ help ye into 
the bed.” ‘ Ye’re nae fit to help me,’ says I, 
* I'll tak a haud o’ the stoop o’ the bed.” And 
sae I gat in. I think we war strugglin’ i’ the 
bed for aboot twa hours; and the water floatit 
up the cauf-bed, and she lyin’ on’t. Syne I 
tried to keep her up, an’ I took a haud o’ her 
shift to try to keep her life in. But the waters 
war ay growin. At last I got her up wi’ ae 
haun to my breest, and hed a haud o’ the post 
o’ the bed wi’ the ither. An’ there wuz ae jaw 
o’ the water that cam’ up to my breest, an’ 
anither jaw cam’ and fuppit my aunty oot 0’ 
my airms. ‘Oh! Bell, I’m gane!’ says she; 
and the waters just chokit her. It wuz a 
dreadfu’ sight to see her! That wuz the fight 
and struggle she had for life! Willin’ was she 
to save that! An’ her haun’, your honour! 
hoo she fought wi’ that haun’! It wad hae 
drawn tears o° pity frae a heathen. An’ then 
Thad a dreadfu’ spekalation for my ain life, an’ 
I canna tell the conseederable moments I was 
doon in the water, an’ my aunty abeen me. 
The strength o’ the waters at last brak the 
bed, an’ I got to the tap o’t; an’ a dreadfu’ 
jaw knockit my head to the bed-post ; an’ I 
wuz for some time ovt 0’ my senses. It was 
surely the death-grip I had o’ the post; an’ 
surely it wuz the Lord that waukened me, for 
the dead sleep had cum’d on me, an’ I wud hae 
faun, and been droont in the waters! After I 
cam’ to mysel’ a wee, I feelt something at my 
fit, an’ I says to mysel’, this is my aunty’s 
head that the waters hae torn aff! I feelt wi’ 
my haun’, an’ tuk haud o’t wi’ fear an’ trum- 
lin’ ; and thankfu’ was I fan I faund it to be 
naething but a droon’t hen! Aweel, I climbed 
up, an’ got a haud o’ the cupple, an’ my fit on 
the tap o’ the wa’, an’ susteened mysel’ that 
way frae maybe aboot half-past ten that night 
till three next afterneen. I suppose it wuz 
twelve o’clock o’ the day before I saw my 
aunty again, after we had gave doon thegither, 
an’ the dreadfu’ ocean aboot huz, just like a 
roarin’ sea. She was left on a bank o’ sand, 
leanin’ on her side, and her mouth was fou o’ 
san’, Fouk wondered I didna dee o’ cauld an’ 
hunger; but baith cauld an’ hunger ware 
unkent by me, wi’ the terrification I wuz in 
wi’ the roarin’ o’ the waters aboot me, Lord 
save me!’ The corpse of the poor old woman 
Speediman was put into a cart, together with 
her niece, Bell, whose state of exhaustion was 
so great, that it was difficult to tell which was 
the living, and which the dead, body. * * * 
“ At a place called Fosse, immediately above 
the Hill of Birnie, there is an ancient course 
of the Lossie, by which it must have once run 
down through a totally different line of country 
from that which it now waters. Its modern 
level is considerably below the mouth of this. 


bishop of Moray, had a plan for restoring it to 
this channel, in order to relieve the valuable 
lands of the church from its troublesome in- 
roads. Birnie was the first episcopal seat of 
the bishopric of Moray. The sanctity of the 
old church is still so great, that it is com- 
mon to send from great distances to ask the 
prayers of its congregation for people in ex- 
tremity. The popular saying is, ‘ If a man be 
ill, let him be prayed for in the kirk of Birnie, 
which will either end him or mend him.’ 
There is a beautiful Saxon arch in the interior, 
and a very ancient stone font. But the most 
curious piece of antiquity is the Ronnell bell of 
Birnie, said to have been brought from Rome 
by the first bishop. It is about 18 inches high, 
by 6 inches one way, and 4 inches the other, 
at the mouth. Its shape angular, and joined 
at the sides with nails. It has a handle at the 
top, and no tongue remaining. Its metal seems 
to be bronze ; but the popular tradition is, that 
there is a great deal of silver in it. I think I 
have seen bells resembling it, used in religious 
processions in Italy.” 

Speaking of the river Dulnan, we have a 
similar illustration (not of antiquities, but) of 
an old Cateran affair. 

‘© Near the hamlet of Carr, on the right 
bank, a slate-rock has been laid bare, which, 
if properly wrought, might turn out to some 
account. About 150 yards to the westward of 
the houses, there is a small patch of land sur- 
rounded by a few stunted birches, called Croft- 
na-croich, or the Gallows Croft, having the 
following story attached to it:—Near the end 
of the seventeenth century, there lived a cer- 
tain notorious freebooter, a native of Lochaber, 
of the name of Cameron, but who was better 
known by his cognomen of Padrig Mac-an- 
Ts’agairt, Peter the Priest’s son. Numerous 
were the creachs, or robberies of cattle on the 
great scale, driven by him from Strathspey. 
But he did not confine his depredations to that 
country ; for, some time between the years 
1690 and 1695, he made a clean sweep of the 
cattle from the rich pastures of the Aird, the 
territory of the Frasers. That he might put 
his pursuers on a wrong scent, he did not go 
directly towards Lochaber, but, crossing the 
river Ness at Lochend, he struck over the 
mountains of Strathnairn and Strathdearn, 
and ultimately encamped behind a hill above 
Duthel, called, from a copious spring on its 
summit, Cairn-an-Sh’uaran, or the Well Hill. 
But, notwithstanding all his precautions, the 
celebrated Simon, Lord Lovat, then chief of 
the Frasers, discovered his track, and de- 
spatched a special messenger to his father-in- 
law, Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, begging 
his aid in apprehending Mac-an-Ts’agairt and 
recovering the cattle. It so happened that 
there lived at this time on the laird of Grant’s 
ground a man also called Cameron, surnamed 
Mugach-more, of great strength and undaunted 
courage: he had six sons, and a stepson, whom 
his wife, formerly a woman of light character, 
had before her marriage with Mugach; and 
as they were all brave, Sir Ludovick applied 
to them to undertake the recapture of the 
cattle. Sir Ludovick was not mistaken in his 
man. The Mugach no sooner received his 
orders than he armed himself and his little 
band and went in quest of the freebooter, whom 
he found in the act of cooking a dinner from 
part of the spoil. The Mugach called on Pa- 
drig and his men to surrender; and they, 
though numerous, dreading the well-known 
prowess of their adversary, fled to the opposite 
hills, their chief threatening bloody vengeance 
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a place of safety, and watched them there til] 
their owners came to recover them. Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt did not utter his threats 
without the fullest intention of carrying them 
into effect. In the latter end of the following 
spring he visited Strathspey with a strong 
party, and waylaid the Mugach, as he and his 
sons were returning from working at a small 
patch of land he had on the brow of a hill, 
about half a mile above his house. Mac-an. 
Ts’agairt and his party concealed themselves 
in a thick covert of underwood, through which 
they knew that the Mugach and his sons must 
pass ; but seeing their intended victims well 
armed, the cowardly assassins lay still in their 
hiding-place and allowed them to pass, with 
the intention of taking a more favourable op. 
portunity for their purpose. That very night 
they surprised and murdered two of the sons, 
who, being married, lived in separate houses, 
at some distance from their father’s; and hav. 
ing thus executed so much of their diabolical 
purpose, they surrounded the Mugach’s cot. 
tage. No sooner was his dwelling attacked, 
than the brave Mugach, immediately guessing 
who the assailants were, made the best ar. 
rangements for defence that time and circum. 
stances permitted. The door was the first 
point attempted; but it was strong, and he 
and his four sons placed themselves behind it, 
determined to do bloody execution the moment 
it should be forced. Whilst thus engaged, the 
Mugach was startled by a noise above the 
rafters, and, looking up, he perceived, in the 
obscurity, the figure of a man half through a 
hole in the wattled roof. Eager to despatch 
his foe as he entered, he sprang upon a table, 
plunged his sword into his body, and down fell 
—his stepson! whom he had ever loved and 
cherished as one of his own children. The 
youth had been cutting his way through the 
roof, with the intention of attacking Padrig 
from above, and so creating a diversion in fa- 
vour of those who were defending the door. 
The brave young man lived no longer than to 
say, with a faint voice, ‘ Dear father, I fear 
you have killed me!’ For a moment the 
Mugach stood petrified with horror and grief— 
but rage soon usurped the place of both. ‘ Let 
me open the door !’ he cried, ‘ and revenge his 
death, by drenching my sword in the blood of 
the villain!’ His sons clung around him to 
prevent what they conceived tu be madness, 
and a strong struggle ensued between desperate 
bravery and filial duty ; whilst the Mugach’s 
wife stood gazing on the corpse of her first- 
born son in an agony of contending passions, 
being ignorant, from all she had witnessed, but 
that the young man’s death had been wilfully 
wrought by her husband. ‘ Hast thou forgot- 
ten our former days of dalliance ?’ cried the 
wily Padrig, who saw the whole scene through 
a crevice in the door—‘ how often hast thou 
undone thy door to me when I came on an 
errand of love; and wilt thou not open it now 
to give me way to punish him who has but 
this moment so foully slain thy beloved son ?’ 
Ancient recollections and present affliction con- 
spired to twist her to his purpose. The strug- 
gle and altercation between the Mugach and 
his sons still continued. A frenzy seized on 
the unhappy woman. She flew to the door— 
undid the bolt—and Padrig and his assassins 
rushed in. The infuriated Mugach no sooner 
beheld his enemy enter, than he sprang at him 
like a tiger, grasped him by the throat, and 
dashed him to the ground. Already was his 
vigorous sword-arm drawn back, and his broad 
claymore was about to find a passage to the 
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behind him, threw over it a large canvass win- 
nowing sheet, and, before he could extricate 
the blade from the numerous folds, Padrig’s 
weapon was reeking in the best heart’s blood 
of the bravest highlander that Strathspey could 
boast of. His four sons, who had witnessed 
their mother’s treachery, were paralysed. The 
unfortunate woman herself, too, stood stupified 
and appalled: but she was quickly recalled to 
her senses by the active clash of the swords of 
Padrig and his men. ‘Oh, my sons! my 
sons!’ she cried—‘ spare my boys!’ But the 
tempter needed her services no longer—she 
had done his work. She was spurned to the 
ground, and trampled under foot, by those who 
soon strewed the bloody floor around her with 
the lifeless corpses of her brave sons. Exult- 
ing in the full success of this expedition of 
vengeance, Mac-an-Ts’agairt beheaded the bo- 
dies, and piled the heads in a heap on an ob- 
long hill, that runs parallel to the road, on the 
east side of Carr Bridge, from which it is 
called Tom-nan-Cean, the Hill of the Heads. 
Scarcely was he beyond the reach of danger, 
when his butchery was known at Castle Grant, 
and Sir Ludovick immediately offered a great 
reward for his apprehension; but Padrig, who 
had anticipated some such thing, fled to Ire- 
land, where he remained for seven years. But 
the restlessness of the murderer is well known, 
and Padrig felt it in all its horrors. Leaving 
his Irish retreat, he returned to Lochaber. 
By a strange accident, a certain Mungo Grant 
of Muckrach having had his cattle and horses 
carried away by some thieves from that quar- 
ter, pursued them hot foot, recovered them, 
and was on his way returning with them, 
when, to his astonishment, he met Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt quite alone, in a narrow 
pass, on the borders of his native country. 
Mungo instantly seized and made a prisoner of 
him. But his progress with his beasts was 
tedious ; and as he was entering Strathspey at 
Lag-na-caillich, about a mile to the westward 
of Aviemore, he espied twelve desperate men, 
who, taking advantage of his slow march, had 
crossed the hills to gain the pass before him, 
for the purpose of rescuing Padrig. But 
Mungo was not to be daunted. Seeing them 
occupying the road in his front, he grasped 
his prisoner with one hand, and brandishing 
his dirk with the other, he advanced in the 
midst of his people and animals, swearing po- 
tently, that the first motion at an attempt at 
rescue by any one of them, should be the 
signal for his dirk to drink the life’s blood of 
Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt. They were so in- 
timidated by his boldness, that they allowed him 
to pass without assault, and left their friend to 
his fate. Padrig was forthwith carried to Castle 
Grant. But the remembrance of the Mugach’s 
murder had been by this time much obliterated 
by many events little less strange; and the 
laird, unwilling to be troubled with the matter, 
ordered Mungo and his prisoner away. Dis- 
appointed and mortified, Mungo and his party 
were returning with their felon-captive, dis- 
cussing, as they went, what they had best do 
with him. ‘A fine reward we have had for 
all our trouble!’ said one. ‘ The laird may 
catch the next thief her’s nanesel, for Do- 
nald ! said another. ‘ Let’s turn him loose !’ 
saida third. * Ay, ay,’ said a fourth, ‘ what 
for wud we be plaguing oursels more wi’ him!" 
* Yes, yes! brave, generous men !’ said Padrig 
Mac.an-Ts'agairt, roused by a sudden hope of 
life from the moody dream of the gallows-tree, 
in which he had been plunged, whilst he was 
courting his mournful muse to compose his own 
lament, that he might die with an effect striking 





as all the events of his life had been; ‘ yes, 
brave men! free me from these bonds! it is 
unworthy of Strathspey-men,—it is unworthy 
of Grants to triumph over a fallen foe! Those 
whom I killed were no clansmen of thine, but 
recreant Camerons, who betrayed a Cameron ! 
Let me go free, and that reward of which you 
have been disappointed shall be quadrupled for 
sparing my life!’ Such words as these, ope- 
rating on minds so much prepared to receive 
them favourably, had well nigh worked their 
purpose. But,‘ No!’ said Muckrach sternly, 
© it shall never be said that a murderer escaped 
from my hands. Besides, it was just so that 
he fairly spake the Mugach’s false wife. But 
did he spare her sons on that account? If ye 
let him go, my men, the fate of the Mugach 
may be ours; for what bravery can stand 
against treachery and assassination?’ This 
opened an entirely new view of the question to 
Padrig’s rude guards; and the result of the 
conference was, that they resolved to take him 
to Inverness, and to deliver him up to the 
sheriff. As they were pursuing their way up 
the south side of the river Dulnan, the hill of 
Tom-nan-cean appeared on that opposite to 
them. At sight of it, the whole circumstances 
of Padrig’s atrocious deed came fresh into their 
minds. It seemed to cry on them for justice, 
and, with one impulse, they shouted out, ‘ Let 
him die on the spot where he did the bloody 
act!’ Without a moment’s farther delay, they 
resolved to execute their new resolution. But 
on their way across the plain, they happened to 
observe a large fir-tree, with a thick horizontal 
branch growing at right angles from the trunk, 
and of a sufficient height from the ground to 
suit their purpose; and doubting if they might 
find so convenient a gallows where they were 
going, they at once determined that here Pad- 
rig should finish his mortal career. The 
neighbouring birch thicket supplied them with 
materials for making a withe; and, whilst they 
were twisting it, Padrig burst forth in a flood 
of Gaelic verse, which his mind had been ac- 
cumulating by the way. His song, and the 
twig rope that was to terminate his existence, 
were spun out and finished at the same mo- 
ment, and he was instantly elevated to a height 
equally beyond his ambition and his hopes. 
No one would touch his body, so it hung 
swinging in the wind for some twelve months 
or more after his execution ; and, much as he 
had been feared when alive, he was infinitely 
more a cause of terror now that he was a life- 
less corpse. None dared to approach that part 
of the heath after it was dark; but in day- 
light people were bolder. 





wander after dusk along the road leading by 
the base of the Tom-nan-cean, see strange 
sights cross his path, let him recall the story I 
have narrated, and it may furnish him with 
some explanation of what he beholds.”’ 

With this long extract we must for the pre- 
sent conclude; but we shall return to our 
author as soon again as possible. 








@OTKTAIAHS. The History of the Peloponne- 
sian War, by Thucydides. The Text ac- 
cording to Bekker’s Edition, with some altera- 
tions. Illustrated by Maps, taken entirely 
from actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly 
historical and geographical, by T. Arnold, 
D.D., Head Master of Rugby School, &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Oxford, 1830. Parker. 

PERHAPS in no department of our literature 

has there been a more decided change for the 

better, within the last few years, than in the 
elementary class of school-books ; and it is with 
great pleasure that we observe this change gra- 
dually extending itself to the higher classes and 
to the universities. We hail the appearance of 
this long-expected work, as the most decisive 
proof we have yet seen that this change will 
speedily become universal. The voice of reason 
has at length made itself heard, and hencefor- 
ward the notes intended to assist the student 
in the study of the Classics will not be more 
difficult for him to construe or understand than 
the text of the author they are intended to 
illustrate. The appearance of a Greek classic 
with English notes, by a scholar of acknow- 
ledged eminence, who ranks indeed amongst 
the highest of his day, and this work printed 
in Oxford by the university printer, and pub- 
lished by the university bookseller, may well 
be said to form an era in the literature of our 
country. It is well known that the works 
published in this manner are considered to have 
received the indirect sanction of the authorities 
in the university, though not positively stamped 
with their fiat as published by the university, 
like those which were wont to be called the 
* Clarendon books.” The Clarendon press no 
longer exists; but its legitimate successor, the 
university press, changed in name but not in 
nature, will, we trust, long continue its useful 
and honourable career. The distinction be- 
tween a work printed at the university press 
or by the university printer, is too nice to be 
generally noticed or known out of Oxford; nor 
is it very important that it should be so, since 

Mr. Collingwood cannot print any_thing with- 

out the permission of the vice-chancellor, and 

Mr. Parker is not very likely to publish any 


The school-boys of | work of importance without previously consult- 


Duthel, who, like the frogs in the fable, gra-|ing some of the leading delegates of the press. 
dually began to have less and less apprehension | This indirect sanction is, therefore, sufficient 
for him, actually bragged one another on so far | for our purpose, and must be acknowledged as 


one day, that they ventured to pelt him with|a chief point gained. 


Another circumstance 


stones. A son of Delrachney, who happened | which gives still greater force to the inference 
to aim better than the rest, struck the birchen | we have drawn, and importance to this publica- 
withe, by this time become rotten, severed it, | tion, in our view, is the fact, which we “ happen 


and down came the wasted body with a ter- 
rible crash. As the cause of its descent was 


| 


to know,” that the greater part of the notes were 
first written in Latin and subsequently rewrit- 


hardly perceptible to any of them, the terrified | /en in English. As Dr. Arnold has long been 
boys ran off, filled with the horrible belief that | celebrated amongst his friends for his remark- 
the much-dreaded Padrig was pursuing them. |ably elegant Latin, it must be acknowledged 
So impressed was poor young Delrachney with | that this was a noble sacrifice of personal vanity 
this idea, that, through terror and haste, he | toa strong feeling of duty, as rendering his work 


burst a blood-vessel, and died in two hours; more conducive to public utility. 
Padrig’s bones were buried about well afford to make such a sacrifice, but per- 
100 yards to the north of the bridge of Carr; | haps few men could have done it. 


afterwards. 


but, as if they were doomed never to have rest, 
the grave was cut through about 35 years ago, 


He could 


His reputa- 
tion stands on too high ground to be shaken by 
any clamour that may be raised against him by 


when the present Highland road was made ;/ that pedantry and bigotry which are generally 
and they were reinterred immediately behind | only a cloak for ignorance. ‘The immense fund 





the inn garden. 


Should any idlers, who may| of learning and research which he has brought 
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to bear on the illustration of his author, with. 
out attempting or thinking of any display of 
them, are a sufficient proof that his high cha- 
racter is not undeserved; and he, standing on 
the rock of common sense, may well despise 
any charge, if any is sametal, of being an 
innovator and a liberal. 

It is difficult to give our readers any idea of 
a work of this nature: much that is invaluable 
in its proper place is necessarily unfit for ex- 
‘tract; nor is the subject sufficiently interesting 
to the general body. The following extracts 
from the preface will suffice to shew the nature 
of the work, and give the author’s reasons for 
adopting the change we have so heartily com- 
mended, and for which we think he is entitled 
to the thanks of the community. 

* My own principal object has been to ex- 
plain the historical and geographical difficulties 
of Thucydides, so as to enable a modern reader 
fully to understand his narrative, and to enter 
into the opinions and feelings of the times to 
which it refers. As acritical edition, the work 
now offered to the world has little preten- 
sion. ° ™ * 

‘¢ It only remains that I should explain the 
reason of the Notes and Preface to this edition 
being written in English, when prescription 
has so long been in favour of the use of Latin. 
It seemed to me, that to continue at this time 
of day to write in Latin, were but to add one 
more to the numerous instances in which, by 
professing to tread closely in the steps of our 
ancestors, we in fact depart from them most 
widely, by persisting foolishly in what they 
began wisely. When the languages of modern 
Europe were no better than unformed dialects, 
and the inhabitants of neighbouring countries 
no more thought of learning them than we now 
think of acquiring the provincial patois of Lan- 
cashire or Somersetshire, it was very reasonable 
that literary men should neglect what were 
really so many local dialects, and should adopt 
in their writings what alone was their common 
language. Accordingly, not only editions of 
classical authors, but theology, Ag law, 
philosophy, every thing, in short, except popu- 
lar poetry, tales, and some few chronicles, were 
universally written in Latin. Now, however, 
when there is scarcely a language in Europe 
whose literature is so poor as that of Rome; 
when the knowledge of French, German, Ita- 
lian, and English, forms so common a part of 
the acquirements of educated men in all these 
four countries ; and when it would be ludicrous 
for a divine, a historian, or a philosopher, to 
publish his thoughts in any other than his na- 
tive language, there can be no further reason 
why an Englishman, in editing a Greek writer, 
should have recourse to Latin ; or why, in com- 
municating between two nations, whose lan- 
guages are both so rich and so flexible as those 
of Greece and England, we should call in the 
aid of an interpreter whose vocabulary is so 
meagre as that of the language of Rome. No 
cause but necessity would induce an active- 
minded man to submit to the constraint of 
writing in any other language than that in 
which he habitually speaks and thinks; and 
necessity can in this case no longer be pleaded, 
since the happy peace which we now enjoy has 
broken down the barriers between nation and 
nation ; and has taught every civilised country 
of Europe to regard an ignorance of the lan- 
guage and literature of its neighbours as little 
less disgraceful than an ignorance of its own.” 











MR. GORDON’S MEMOIRS, &c.—coneluded. 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Perry’s early co-editor in the 
Chronicle, was a school-fellow of Mr. Gordon’s ; 








and the biographical sketches of him, of Perry, 
of Porson,* and of others, their contemporaries, 
are interesting. 

Of Porson’s marriage and sequent life the 
account is curious. ‘ The circumstance of 
Mr. Porson’s marriage with a sister of his 
friend Mr. Perry, a widow, is another proof of 
his eccentricity, as regards the mode of his de- 
ciding on this important step. The professor 
was not supposed to be likely to commit matri- 
mony, and especially a marriage of inclination. 
One night, however, while he was smoking his 
pipe at the cider-cellar in Maiden Lane (his 
favourite haunt) with my brother, they had 
called for second go, when, addressing his com- 
panion, he said, ‘ Friend George, do you not 
think the widow L——n an agreeable sort of 
personage as times go?’ throwing out a huge 
volume of smoke. An affirmative nod and a 
compliment to the lady was the reply. ‘ In 
that case you must meet me at St. Martin’s in 
the Fields to-morrow morning at eight o’clock,’ 
rejoined the other; and so saying, and finish- 
ing his go, he threw down his reckoning and 
retired. My brother, who knew his man well, 
though not a little astonished, determined to 
attend to the invitation ; and at the hour fixed 
repaired to the church, where he found the 
professor and the fair widow attended by a 
female friend, with the parson and his clerk. 
The license being produced, the ceremony (a 
very short one) took place, when the parties 
separated, the bride and her friend retiring by 
one door, and Porson and his man by another. 
It appeared that the alliance which had just 
taken place, had been some time on the éapis, 
but the lady objected, without her brother’s 
approbation; on this point, however, the Greek 
was immovable, and the widow, well knowing 
his temper, at length gave her consent to the 
clandestine step. My brother now urged him 
to declare his marriage to Mr. Perry, who he 
could not doubt would be speedily reconciled, 
though perhaps hurt, that he had not been 
consulted ; but the professor would not listen 
to this advice, and they parted; my brother 
being determined that Mr. P. should not be 
kept in the dark, the more especially as he had 
been an accessory to the deed. In a few hours, 
however, the Benedick entered in his best para- 
phernalia, viz. his black satin nether garments 
and ruffled shirt, which he only wore on solemn 
occasions. ‘ Friend George,’ said he, ‘ I shall 
for once take advice (which I seldom do, as you 
know), and hold out the olive-branch, provided 
you will accompany me to the ‘ Court of Lan- 
caster ;’ you are a good peace-maker.’ They 
got into a hackney-coach, and found Mr. Perry 
athome. The bridegroom was presented, made 
a speech, and though his friend’s amour propre 
was not a little dlessé, a reconciliation soon 
took place, a few intimate friends were sum- 
moned ‘on the spur of the occasion,’ a hand- 
some dinner was served, and an apartment was 
provided for the newly married couple. It 
caused no small speculation: among the Greeks 
what could induce the professor to marry, and 
in so mysterious a manner. Poor Mrs. Porson 
did not live long to enjoy her new honours ; 
within a year after the event her health began 
to decline, and before two had expired she was 
consigned to the grave. In her brother she 
had found a father for her children, whom he 
educated and provided for. She was a good- 
tempered and an amiable person, and the pro- 
fessor treated her with all the kindness of which 
he was capable. He continued to reside with 


Mr. Perry until her death, when he again re- 
_* It is mentioned that Mr. Scrope Davies, his intimate 
friend, is p ication. 
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turned to his kennel in the Temple. His pro. 

fessorship did not produce him above 150), 

a-year ; he was too idle to continue the course 
of lectures which he had commenced on taking 
the chair, though with the most flattering pro. 
spects of advantage to the public and his own 
emolument; but he did not, it would appear, 
like a college life, and at the end of a couple of 
years he bade adieu to his alma mater, and re. 
turned to his customary habits, and the society 
of his friends in the metropolis. He had for 
many years been subject to severe attacks of 
spasmodic asthma, which frequently reduced 
him to the lowest state of debility. On these 
occasions he neither took medicines, nor con- 
sulted physicians, and he made no secret that 
he had a sovereign contempt for both. Starva. 
tion was his mode of treatment, but unfortu- 
nately, like all obstinate men, he carried his 
system too far. In a severe attack, which con- 
tinued longer than usual, his bed-maker became 
alarmed, and offered him some light food, which 
his stomach rejected, debilitated by long fasting. 
It is supposed that he was himself alarmed at 
this symptom, for the same day he crawled 
towards the city; but whither his steps were 
directed was never known. Exhausted with 
this little exertion, he dropped on the pave- 
ment in Ludgate Hill, speechless, and with 
but small signs of life. He was carried to a 
neighbouring apothecary’s shop, and a surgeon 
summoned to his assistance, who opened a vein, 
but scarcely any blood flowed. It was evident 
that the attack was apoplectic. Every usual 
remedy was resorted to, but with little good 
effect: he continued speechless. On examin- 
ing his pockets, a note was found from his 
friend Doctor Raine, which identified the per- 
son of the invalid, and the abode of his friend, 
who, being apprised of his state, instantly flew 
to his assistance, and he was removed to his 
house ; but the lamp of life was fast ebbing, for 
after continuing in a stupor for twenty-four 
hours, he expired, seemingly without pain or 
feeling. On a post-mortem examination, it was 
ascertained that his system of starvation had 
hastened his end ; for having fasted so long, his 
stomach had entirely lost its tone, and could no 
longer perform its functions. It is melancholy 
to reflect that a man endowed with such extra- 
ordinary powers of mind, should have sacrificed 
his life to an obstinate whim, founded on no 
principle of common sense or sound reasoning. 

To these characters succeed Pope the per- 
former, Raymond, Romeo Coates, &c. &c. ; but 
we have no room for their exhibition, and shall 
merely add a few anecdotes to this, of necessity, 
desultory notice. 

When Mr. Addington was speaker, ‘‘ Mr. 
Mackintosh, the provost of Inverness, came to 
London for the first time. One of his friends, 
on finding that he expressed a desire to hear 
a debate, advised him to write a note to the 
speaker, begging he might be admitted to sit 
under the gallery, ‘ which,’ said the wag, ‘ you 
are entitled to do ex officio.” The note was 
written, and handed to the chair. The result 
was, that the worthy citizen, notwithstanding 
his high office, after being severely reprimanded 
for his impertinence, was ordered into the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms. But an explana- 
tion took place; the provost protesting he had 
committed the offence from ignorance and bad 
advice, was discharged.” 

At Edinburgh, during the residence of the 
present King of France in Holyrood-house, 
“our government having granted a certain 
allowance to Monsieur, and the commander of 
the forces being desirous of doing him all pos- 
sible honours, a weekly levée was got up, under 
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the auspices of Lord Adam Gordon, who, in de- 
fiance of his slender acquaintance with French, 
generally acted as master of the ceremonies. 
The mistakes which occurred at this modern 
court of Holyrood were sometimes not a little 
ludicrous. One gentleman, on presenting an 
officer of a Highland regiment (now a Jord) in 
his full costume, said, ‘ Voila, mon prince, Mon- 
sieur G—, capitaine d’un régiment des Ecossais 
sauvages !” The voild and the sauvages made 
his royal highness titter; and turning to Gene- 
ral Drummond, he asked for an explanation, 
who replied, ‘ that montagnard and sauvage 
were synonymous.’ On another occasion, Lord 
—— was desirous of telling the duke that the 
adjutant-general kept a good table, and said, 
¢ Monsieur le Général tient une bonne boutique !” 
which caused no small amusement. * * * 

‘“*T had never seen Lord Kaimes, who was 
the great literary /ion of his day. In manners 
he was quite a contrast to his brother of the 
bench, being plain, and blunt in speech, with a 
strong Scottish accent; while Monboddo was 
quite a courtier of the ancien régime, well-bred, 
and ceremonious. Of his bluntness in manner 
I have heard an anecdote, which it may not be 
amiss to introduce here. Every one knows 
that in the celebrated work on man, the author 
asserts that men originally had ¢ai/s, but had 
worn them off by sitting on chairs! On-one 
occasion, in Edinburgh, when Kaimes and 
Monboddo met to dine with a friend, a girl of 
six or seven years old, who was in the drawing- 
room, archly and slyly attached a fox’s brush 
to Monboddo’s skirt ; and the ceremony of who 
should first proceed to the dining-room as usual 
produced some demur (Monboddo insisting that 
he could not possibly precede a senior lord), till 
Kaimes, spying the tricks which had been 
played on his friend, exclaimed, ‘ Gang in, 
man, and shaw’s your tail!’ pushing him for- 
ward. Of course the laugh was irresistible, 
but Monboddo could not enjoy it, as, through 
fear of giving him offence, he was not informed 
of the joke. a ° ” 

‘“* When his majesty, the ex-King of Sweden, 
visited Basle in Switzerland some years ago, 
he dined at tables d’héte and at restaurateurs, 
as his finances would permit; at last they were 
so low, that he could not afford to replace a 
pair of boots which were worn out, and he 
sent them to the cobbler to be soled. The son 
of Crispin thought that a king, though he 
might be poor, could always afford to pay 
better for mending boots than a commoner, 
and charged his majesty three times more than 
the job was worth. But Gustavus was not to 
be imposed on, and refused to pay so unreason- 
able a demand. The cobbler sued him, and 
was beat; he applied to a higher tribunal, who 
condemned him to an amende of a day’s wages, 
and reduced the charge to the ordinary sum of 
soling a pair of boots. The king was highly 
gratified with the justice of this decision, and 
wrote to the judges expressing his satisfaction ; 
at the same time he sent them the boots, 
entreating them to hang them over the tri- 
bunal, as a testimony of the justice of the laws 
of Switzerland. This anecdote I had from the 
Swedish minister.” 

_ Wine.—* Some of the Portugal wines of the 
vintage 1775, were not ripe until] twenty 
years, when they became very fine. Mr. 
Mumn, a celebrated wine-merchant at Frank- 
fort, told the writer that in general the wines 
of the Rhine were in their perfection within 
twenty years, and that they afterwards de- 
generated ; at the same time confessing that it 
was not his interest to give such an opinion, as 
Englishmen preferred hock, rather on account 








of its age than its quality. The vintage of 
181] was, at seven years old, preferable to any 
batch he had in his cellar, and bore a higher 
price in the market; its bouquet being par- 
ticularly delicious. At Frankfort a wine-mer- 
chant demanded for hock of 1727 fifty-five 
guineas a dozen, and had found more than one 
amateur at the extravagant price. 

“ About fifteen years ago a dilapidated house, 
which had been upset by the earthquake of 1755, 
at Lisbon, being about to berebuilt, a considerable 
number of bottles were discovered in the cellar ; 
they were incrusted with small shells, the sea 
having had access to the cave. They were 
found to contain both white and red wine; 
though the corks had decayed, the incrustation 
had supplied their place, and the wine was 
perfectly entire, especially the calcavellos.” 

And here our medley ends. With somewhat 
of the garrulity of age, there is much to enter- 
tain, in the pages of Mr. Gordon; and they 
will be fastidious, who cannot forgive their 
imperfections, in compliment to their merits. 
The detestable phrase ¢alented is of everlasting 
occurrence, and, together with the abuse of 
needless initial letters where names might just 
as well have been given, tends to disfigure the 
work ; but, on the whole, we are thankful to 
it for a few hours’ very tolerable amusement. 








Pompeiana ; or, Observations of the Topogra- 
phy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
By Sir William Gell, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 
New Series, Part II. London, 1830. Jen- 
nings and Chaplin. 

From the second Number of Sir Wm. Gell’s 

tasteful and curious publication we extract the 

following account of the ‘* Chalcidicum,”’ the 
excavation of which, he observed in his first 

Number, took place soon after the publication 

of his former work, and laid open the only 

example of that species of edifice which has 
existed in modern times. 

** Nearly opposite to the twelve gods is a 
fountain with steps, which, by two flights, lead 
to the interior of the Chalcidicum. The wall 
of the staircase is painted in black panels, sepa- 
rated by red pilasters, which have produced a 
good effect. Over this entrance was a lintel, 
or architrave, of marble, with the inscription— 
EVMACHIA.L. F. SACERD. PVBL. NOMINE.SVO 
ET.M. NVMISTRI.FRONTONIS. FILI.CHALCI- 
DICVM ..CRYPTAM . PORTICVS . CONCORDIAE 
AVGVSTAE . PIETATI . SVA. PEQVNIA. FECIT 
EADEMQVE. DEDICAVIT. 

This inscription, or a great part of it, seems to 

have been repeated on certain large blocks of 

marble, which have formed part of the archi- 
tectural decoration of the forum. It has been 
thought, in the present instance, to justify the 
application of the term Chalcidicum to the edi- 
fice in question, particularly as the crypto- 
porticus, or perhaps the crypt and the portico, 
remain to verify the supposition ; and it seems, 
moreover, one of the most difficult problems of 
antiquity to discover what was the meaning of 
the word. Signor Becchi, a Florentine archi- 
tect in the Neapolitan service, has published a 
dissertation on the subject, and seems to have 
been of opinion that the area, surrounded by 
its open and closed porticos, was quite distinct 
from the Chalcidicum, which he would place in 
front, so as to form a sort of deep porch toward 
the forum. By consulting the plan it may be 
observed that this porch, formed by sixteen 
pilasters, and paved with white marble, is of 
more consequence than the general line of por- 

tico surrounding the forum, being about 126 

feet by 39; and the fragments of the repeated 

inscription before mentioned lying near, but by 





no means opposite to. the spot,.seem, in some 
degree, to confirm the hypothesis of Signor 
Becchi, which, in the absence of a better, has 
met with general support. The remains of a 
marble pavement, and the evident traces of iron 
or brass gates which closed the south end of this 
portico, shew that it was appropriated to some 
particular purpose. Moreover, at the south 
angle of the supposed colonnade is a new pillar 
of marble, placed quite close to one of the old 
stone eolumns of the forum. It is so close to 
the old-column that it could not be finished on 
that side, proving that the old pillar was in- 
tended to have been taken away, and that a 
new colonnade was beginning to be erected. 
The plan is sufficiently clear to enable the 
reader to form his own judgment. Nothing, 
however, seems more difficult than to draw any 
precise conclusion from the hints which the 
ancients have left us of the use of a Chalcidi- 
cum. Vitraovius says, that, if possible, the 
Chalcidica should be placed at the extremities 
of the basilica. This would seem to imply a 
portico. He also says that the Chalcidica 
should have two ranges of columns, the upper 
being one-fourth less than the lower. The 
pillars of the upper portico, in which it seems 
merchants transacted business, stood upon a 
sort of pluteus instead of a balustrade, so that 
those who were in-the upper gallery were not 
easily seen by those below. This would make 
the Chalcidicum a sort of exchange. Auso- 
nius, cited in Wilkins’s Vitruvius, makes the 
Chalcidica the same as TIJEPQIA, or upper 
rooms, used as magazines. Moreover, there 
seems to have been a sort of earth or plaster 
called Chalcidica, used for the preservation of 
corn; and, to add to the difficulty of forming 
a just idea on the subject, we find the word 
sometimes explained as a causidicum, or court 
of justice, a mint, baths, ccenaculum, and a 
portico invented at Chalcis in Eubea. It is 
possible the edifice at Pompeii may have served 
as a place of resort for merchants, and might 
have had a court of justice in the semicircle or 
tribunal which fronts the great entrance from 
the forum, where Signor Becchi supposes the 
statue of the Pieta Concordia to have been 
erected in a niche. This statue was found 
near the spot. The head was wanting, and 
the robe was bordered with a gilded or red 
stripe, not unlike the laticlave. It might have 
been the figure of a Roman empress. There 
seems no objection to the supposition that the 
crypto-porticus might have served for a cona- 
culum, having been connected with the open 
portico by a door on each side and eleven win- 
dows, which could be opened or closed accord- 
ing to the season, as their marble lintels suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. There exist also certain 
pedestals of white marble on the spot, which 
seem to have served as supports to slabs or 
tables of the same material. The staircase on 
the right of the grand entrance makes it pro- 
bable that there was either an upper colonnade 
or a terrace for walking round the hypethrum, 
and a second seems to have ascended from the 
porch or Chalcidicum to the roof of the crypto- 
porticus. The folding-doors at the great en- 
trance turned upon sockets or umbilici of brass, 
and were secured by two bolts, which were shot 
into holes yet visible in the centre of the mar- 
ble threshold, twelve feet six inches wide. The 
court seems to have been paved with white 
marble, of which material were also the steps 
ind the forty-eight Corinthian columns of the 
wristyle, which is 157 feet in length and 13 
‘vet 6 inches in breadth; and here also were 
‘ound certain cisterns, evidently used for wash- 
ing, which serve again to confuse any precon- 
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ceived ideas of the uses of the building, particu- 
larly when combined with the dedication of the 
statue of Eumachia by the Fullones, who must 
have been either the washers or dyers of Pom- 
peii. The hypethrum, or court, was about 
120 feet long, by less than half that breadth. 
The columns were ranged on each side to the 
number of eighteen. The two ends had only 
eight each. There was evidently a projection 
from the portico in front of the tribune. The 
whole edifice, with the porch in the forum, 
would be included in a quadrangle of about 
126 feet 8 inches in breadth, and double that 
length ; scarcely any thing being rectangular at 
Pompeii, a defect generally prevailing through- 
out Italy at the present day. ‘The porticos are 
about fifteen feet seven inches wide, but almost 
all the columns had been excavated and removed 
by the ancients. Every part seems to have 
been well finished, and covered with thin plates 
of marble where such a decoration was requi- 
site; but the earth appears to have been dis- 
placed and the edifice ransacked for the purpose 
of carrying off these marbles in ancient times. 
It must have been repairing at the time of the 
eruption, as a piece of marble was found on the 
spot with a line drawn in charcoal to guide the 
chisel of the stone-cutter. The walls of the 
crypt are painted in large panels, alternately 
red and yellow, having in the centre of each 
some little figure or landscape. One, which is 
now, or once existed, in the northern division, 
has been selected as presenting a pretty and 
picturesque group of buildings, and serving to 
give an idea of the beautiful effects which must 
have been frequently produced by the various 
combinations of shrines, columns, and orna- 
mental pedimenta, in the cities of Greece and 
Italy. Below these panels are smaller divi- 
sions, in which, on a black ground, are painted 
flowers, not unlike the lily in form, but gene- 
rally of a red colour. It is not impossible that 
some sorts of flowers, and particularly bulbous 
roots, may have been lost in Italy, as we rarely 
find that invention has been substituted for 
reality in a department of nature which affords 
such vast and pleasing variety. Some are of 
opinion that the red flowers in question re- 
semble the Guernsey lily. They might be said 
to be more like the iris in form. There is no 
crypt on the side near the forum, and that on 
the opposite end is somewhat narrower than 
those of the flanks. In the centre of this 
innermost crypt, which is there fifteen feet 
eight inches wide, exactly behind the semicir- 
cular tribunal, and close to the staircase before 
mentioned as ascending from the Via dei Mer.. 
capnti, is a recess painted in green and red 
panels, in the centre of which is the statue of 
Eumachia, the public priestess, and the foun- 
dress of the Chalcidicum, the crypt, and the 
portico, not ungracefully executed in white 
marble. She is represented about five feet four 
inches in height, and stands on a pedestal about 
three feet from the pavement, on which is in- 
scribed— 

EVMACHIAE. L. F. 


SACERD. PUBL. 
FVLLONES., 


Plate IX. gives a representation of the recess 
and the statue as they were first discovered in 
the year 1820. The figure has been carefully 
preserved by a modern roof, and still remains 
in a case on the spot. The door which is seen 
painted on the wall in this plate seems to have 
been intended to correspond with the door of the 
staircase opening to the Via dei Mercanti. It 
is worthy of remark, because no real doors re- 
main. It is six feet wide, and ten and a half 





high, and is separated into three folds, with 


eight lines of division painted between each. 
A ring in the centre served to close it. Doors 
seem to have been called bivalves when only 
formed of two folds, but became valvate, volu- 
biles, and versatiles, when the number of folds 
increased greatly, which must have been the 
case when the wide openings of the tablinum 
were to be closed. The learned Cavaliere Ca- 
relli, in the account of the Temple of Isis, 
purposes giving an account of these varieties. 
Little more can be added to this very imperfect 
account of an edifice of a description so equi- 
vocal. It is much to be doubted whether the 
seventeen pilasters, each about three feet square, 
have any relation to the portico commonly called 
the Chalcidicum ; and, were it not for the fine 
marble pavement, their defective construction 
would rather Jead us to suppose them the only 
remains of a range of low arches on piers which 
might have surrounded: the foram of Pompeii 
previously to the first earthquake, and which 
had been generally replaced by handsome Doric 
colounades before the final destruction of the 
city. The absence of the eighteenth pier, and 
the substitution of a column, one side of which 
is left rough, at the junction of the street with 
the forum, and which was absolutely necessary 
to the supposed Chalcidicum, render it highly 
probable that the piers rather belonged to an 
old building on the point of being removed, 
than to a newly-constructed edifice. On the 
external wall of the crypt, in the Via dei Mer- 
canti, is a notice of a show of gladiators, such 
as seems to have been usually affixed to the 
walls of public buildings on these occasions. 
A. SVETTII. CERII 
ADILIS .FAMILIA.GLADIATORIA .PVGNABIT 
POMPEIS . PR. K. JVNIAS.VENATIO.ET. VELA 
ERVNT. 
Which may bear this interpretation: * The 
troop of gladiators of Aulus Suettius Cerius, 
the wdile, will fight in Pompeii on the last day 
of May. There will be a venatio, or chase of 
wild beasts ; and shades to keep off the heat of 
the sun will be extended over the spectators.’ 
It seems that those who had been ediles fre- 
quently gave such games for the amusement of 
the populace. On the external wall of the 
crypt is also the inscription— 
SABINVM.ET.RVFVM.. D. R. P. 
VALENTINVS 
CVM . DISCENTES 

SVOS . ROG. 
It may seem extraordinary that these zdiles, 
so worthy of the republic, should protect a per- 
son like this Valentinus, who wrote discentes, 
instead of discentibus, at his own door. Per- 
haps the following inscription on the same wall, 
or in the neighbourhood, may be interesting, as 
tending to prove the opulence of the city : 

C. CVSPIVM. PANSAM . ED. 
AVRIFICES . VNIVERSI 

‘ All the goldsmiths invoke Caius Cuspius, the 
edile.? On the wall of the crypt of Eumachia 
are written at length the words s1GLa. FAC 
FACIT, which have been useful in determining 
the disputed meaning of the three initials. 
The temple adjoining the Chalcidicum on the 
north, with the basso-relievo representing a 
sacrifice in the centre of the area, in which, 
some have imagined the features of Cicero were 
distinguishable, has, since the publication of 
the former Pompeiana, been supposed to have 
been rather dedicated to Quirinus than Mer- 
cury, who seems to have had very little claim 
toit. The following inscription is copied from 
the work of the learned and indefatigable Ca- 
valiere Arditi, the truly respectable patriarch 
of Neapolitan antiquaries, who has restored it. 





He says it was found on a pedestal near the 


—————— 
entrance of this temple, and adduces it, very 
rationally, in support of the more recent appel- 
lation: —‘* Romulus Martis filius urbem Ro. 
mam condidit et regnavit annos ‘ plus minus’ 
quadraginta, isque Acrone duce hostium ¢e 
rege Ceninensium interfecto spolia opima Jovi 
Feretrio consecravit, receptusque in deorum 
numerum Quirini nomine appellatus est a Ro. 
manis.’ ”’* 





Sharpe’s Library of the Belles Lettres. Vols. 
I. and II, Addison’s Essays. London, 1830. 
J. Sharpe. 

Mn. SHarPe justly claims the merit of having 

been before all our new “ library” periodicals 

in producing beautiful and accurate series of 
works of merit; and he now returns to the 
field, an experienced veteran crowned with 
general applause. We hail him to the liberal 
competition; and trust that his Belles Lettres 
will meet with success. These volumes are got 
up with his usual skill and extreme neatness 

—the embellishments well chosen, and the 

printing handsome. The object, to give a 

selection of the lighter graces of British litera- 

ture, could not be better begun than by the 
best of Addison’s Essays from the Spectator. 











History in all Ages. 12mo. pp. 520, and 
Index. London. J.O. Robinson. 
Att works of this kind are useful and valuable, 
if they are edited on sound principles and a 
good plan for reference. And such is the pre- 


* In a letter from an etignt correspondent, he justly 
remarks, on the subject of Pompeii and Herculaneum— 
** To those who have visited the very interesting scenes 
which these cities exhibit (among whom it is my happiness 
to be classed), it is a source of surprise to find them in al- 
most every English periodical always, or most frequently, 
named together, as if excavations were now continued 
equally at both; and discoveries so mentioned, as if they 
might be referred to either of the two cities. Let me 
assure you, in the first place, that many of the discoveries 
announced within the year 1828, were completed and ex- 
posed to view (only at Pompeii) before I left Naples, in 
April 1825:—I am not without suspicion that I myself 
saw the opening of one of the ge 2 just exhibited at 
Pompeii to the king of Bavaria. The house of Arrius 
Diomedes was, I believe, the very first which was wholly 
explored; but the exact date I cannot refer to at this 
moment. As to Herculaneum, the investigations there 
have been long discontinued, on account of the expense 
and the danger to the towns of Resina and Portici, which 
are built over it; at least no excavations were going on 
in 1824 and 1825. The theatre of Herculaneum is the 
only part now shewn : it is completely underground, and 
therefore very imperfectly seen by the general body of 
travellers, who are not aware of the quantity of lights re- 
quired to give them a clear idea of it, until they find 
themselves groping about almost in the dark ;—so penu- 
rious is the supply of light which the exhibitor furnishes. 
Among other inaccuracies arising from the confusion 
made between Pompeii and Herculaneum, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, relates to the papyri, or manuscripts. 

may have misunderstood my informant, but the im- 
ression on my memory is, that none of the few found at 
Fempsil have been _. having mouldered into 
dust (as did many at Herculaneum) as soon as they were 
exposed to the air. Indeed, the difference between the 
substances that covered the two cities renders this pro- 
bable : I conceive that those only of the Herculaneum pa- 
yri are preserved which were charred. Whenever you 
fave space and can obtain from one of your numerous 
friends a plan of the excavations at Pompeii, it would 
prove extremely interesting, if the date to which it was 
corrected were stated. I have not seen any book of re- 
ference, any gazetteer, or topographical account, which 
has procured correct information relative to Pompeii 
later than 1819; and in those it is very imperfect: the 
opening of almost the whole circuit of the city walls is 
not mentioned—a very interesting operation, as it shews 
how much of the bed city ins unexplored ; 
though it is probable that the whole space within the 
walls was not so closely filled with houses and shops as 
the portion already excavated. It is to be wished that 
the entrance to Pompeii should be arranged so as to pro- 
duce the full effect which the circumstances of the place 
are so well calculated to excite. The visitor ought to be 
so conducted to it that he should look down into it on the 
first view ;—which, indeed, the mind is prepared for on 
approaching a buried city: this might be done without 
any other difficulty than making an approach on the 
north-west side, instead of driving into ‘ the Street of 
the Tombs,” which has been cleared so far to the right 
and left that the effect of the exhumation of the city 1s 
almost lost.” 
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seit Volume, which is printed for the pro- 
prietors of publications on Christian principles, 
judiciously arranged, and comprehending so 
ample a store of information, that it may truly 
be said to furnish a satisfactory outline of 
“« history in all ages.”” The notices are neces- 
sarily brief (the history of Prussia, Turkey, 
Denmark, for example, being respectively given 
in five pages); but, upon the whole, we very 
heartily recommend the performance as a source 
of great general intelligence, and one to which 
young people may apply with much benefit. 








The Polar Star of Entertaining and Popular 
Science. 2 vols. (III. and IV.) 8vo. Lon. 
don, 1830. H. Flower. 

Tuts is the two quarterly collections to Lady- 
day and Midsummer of one of our agreeable 
contemporaries, whose diligence enables him to 
form a miscellany from the multitude of the 
productions of the day, which partakes of the 
utility and entertainment of them all. There 
is ‘also original matter of considerable merit, 
and, for a medley of every sort of literature, 
we may very fairly point out the Polar Star as 
an ample and various home. 








Insect Architecture. 

TuE volume of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge addressed to this curious and in- 
teresting subject is now before us; but as we 
noticed the parts as they appeared, (see L. G., 
No. 697, &c.), we need only now express our 
admiration of the vast variety of anecdote and 
information on the subject which it contains, 
and of the number and accuracy of the illus- 
trations. It does great credit to Mr. Knight’s 
abilities, and to his general design; and is a 
most delightful book for readers of every de- 
scription, particularly in the country, where 
opportunities are afforded of tracing the minute 
and remarkable creatures with which nature so 
profusely replenishes her universal domain. 








The North of England Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. I. August 1830. London, 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tue great ability displayed in several of the 
papers in this first No. induces us to notice 
with more than common approbation the first 
appearance of a new contemporary whose la- 
bours are devoted to so important a branch of 
science. It isin the magazine form, and pro- 
mises to reflect great credit upon the medical 
and surgical school and practice in the northern 
parts of the kingdom. 





Journal of a Tour made by Seior Juan de 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828-9, 
through Great Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. 
8vo, Simpkin and Marshall. 

We took up these volumes with strong hopes 

of amusement, from original and lively de- 

Scriptions of manners; but we have been 

grievously disappointed. The book purports 

to be the journal of an English gentleman, 

who traversed the country in disguise of a 

Spanish player on the guitar, mixing with the 

populace of every description, and enjoying 

Continual opportunities of studying them in 

their native colours. We have often enter- 

tained the idea, that an adventure of this sort 
might lead to the production of as entertaining 

a book as could possibly be written; and in 

competent hands it would do so. But our 

pesado Don Js not. the man for the task; and 
ame of animated and curious illustrations of 
€ mode of life among the inferior orders in 


prolix narrative of uninteresting details, mixed 
up with a good deal of personal vanity, and 
disfigured by some stories of amours, and 
affairs approaching to amours, which are hardly 
to be tolerated in good society. On the latter 
account, particularly, we avoid giving any 
extracts from a ullicadion which might have 
been what it is not. 








Principles of Geology; being an Attempt .to 
explain the former Changes on the Earth’s 
Surface, &c. By Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo.: Vol. I. pp. 511. 

OnE of the most important, or we may more 

correctly say, a moiety of one of the most im- 

portant works upon geology which has ever 

been published. It will require much of our 
best, and shall have our earliest, attention. 








Aneddoti piacevoli e interessanti occorsi nella 
Vita di Giacomo Gotifredo Ferrari. Scritti 
da lui Medesimo. Londra, 1830. A. Seguin. 

To such of our readers as are interested in 
Italian literature, we can safely recommend 
these amusing little volumes. They will be 
found to contain a variety of anecdotes of re- 
markable personages, given with considerable 
naiveté ; and are equally adapted for the pe- 
rusal of both sexes—a consideration not always 
found in foreign productions. One anecdote, 
as illustrative of the general character of the 
work, and as interesting to the English in 
particular, we venture to cite. We need 
scarcely inform the travelled reader, that the 
Cavaliere Acton alluded to, was for several 
years prime minister to the King, or rather 
to the Queen, of Naples; which station, if 
history may be accredited, was the higher 
office of the two. Referring to the prepon- 
derant power of this personage, we find the 
following pasquinade of a court wag: 


** Hic Regina, 
Hec Rex, 
Hic hec hoc Acton.” 


NN Oe ae Ue So 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
OPENING OF A MUMMY. 


A mummy, which was brought from Egypt 
by Baron Denon, was lately opened at the 
rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
at Newcastle. The bandaging was remark- 
ably clumsy, and seemed like loose pieces care- 
lessly wrapped with narrower ones, resembling 
tapes. When this was removed, there was a 
common spiral bandage, from the feet upwards 
to the head, which appeared very neat. The 
operators next came to a crucial bandage, not 
very well put on, and then to another bandage, 
crossing in one direction. Several pieces of 
cloth were now discovered, which seemed to have 
been laid over the body after a certain degree 
of wrapping had taken place, to keep all as 
straight as possible. After removing some 
other bandages, a fifth crucial bandage was 
met with, which made two crosses about the 
neck and shoulders, finishing at the toes. A 
singular bandage then appeared from the neck 
over the face, across the occiput ; compresses 
of many folds were found across the face, and 
large compresses from the shoulders to the feet. 
A spiral bandage from the feet upwards being 
removed, the moisture from the contents of the 
wrapping was very perceptible. Several pieces 
of bark were then discovered, and a strong 
bituminous odour prevailed. The bandaging 
altogether weighed more than 30lbs. In the 
course of the operation, a sheet of bituminous 
cloth, of more than usually large size, was 





towns and in the country, he has given us a 


the body was considerable. The vacant spaces 
between the legs and the arms, and the body, 
were filled with compresses, so as to preserve 
the regularity of the form. The humerus 
seemed to have been forced aside, and the 
cavity of the shoulder filled with bitumen, 
which bore evident marks of having been 
poured in while in a heated state. The head 
was enveloped in a very thick compress: The 
moisture had penetrated so strongly, that it 
was now difficult.to remove the bandaging 
without destroying the texture and the order. 
The perfection of this mummy was remark- 
able. Perhaps, considering the supposed age, 
(between two and three thousand years,) there 
was hardly ever a mummy opened in such 
preservation. There was considerable pli- 
ancy of the joints. The arms admitted of a 
good deal of motion. They were in spiral 
bandages, but one up and down, the other 
beginning at the top. No papyrus was dis- 
covered in any part whatever. Within the 
bandaging, near the flesh, there was much 
bitumen, which had been run in when hot. 
The cuticle remained at the roots of the nails. 
In one instance, so careful had the embalmers 
been of this, that to preserve the nail, a piece 
of thread had been tied about the root where 
the cuticle was coming off. The abdomen was 
remarkably soft, and by no means of the hard, 
dry nature that might: have been imagined. 
It was with difficulty the face could be cleared, 
but when it was, it was found very perfect. 
The teeth were good, the nose rather flat, but 
straight ; the balls of the eyes had been taken 
out, and the sockets filled with linen or cotton. 
The hair was perfect; it seemed of a light tex- 
ture, and not woolly. There was no section of the 
abdomen. The arms appeared much straighter 
down than in most of the mummies that have 
been opened. The fingers and toes might 
almost be taken for. the remains of a person 
who had been only a few years embalmed. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE, &e. 


In our last No. we took occasion, upon the 
simple primé facie statements which had ob- 
tained circulation through the newspapers, to 
express our utter disbelief of an idle story 
charging Mr. Campbell with having pirated a 
ballad ; and of a somewhat more extended alle- 
gation, that the volumes in Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia, represented to be the productions of 
Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott, 
were not, in fact, written by these gentlemen. 
General character would be, indeed, worth 
little if it could: not protect men from such 
accusations ; but the love of slander is so pre- 
valent, that the most improbable inventions are 
likely to obtain some credit; and we were not 
sorry to see a distinct and decisive refutation of 
the last-mentioned of these fables, which ap- 
peared in the Times of Saturday, simulta- 
neously with our conjectural denial of its truth. 

The documents published on this occasion 
are so characteristic in themselves, and offer so 
much food for remark, that we make no apology 
for transferring them to our columns, together 
with a few of the observations which they sug- 
gest to our minds, and bearing upon the state 
of the press whether in general or periodical 
literature. 

In the first place, we think we may fairly 
presume to warn readers against every work 
which attempts to acquire notoriety by abusing 
others. -As no one can throw dirt without be- 


ing dirty, it may be received as a certain truth 





discovered; the moisture between which and 


that no book or journal which is guilty of im- 
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puting base motives to its contemporaries is 
worthy of honour for its own. The low in 
mind and in reputation are always the most 
suspicious and vituperative; and as they can- 
not rise to any elevation, they address them- 
selves to the more congenial task of bringing 
others down to their own level. They insinu- 
ate charges of imposition or corruption, which 
would never enter into the conception, and far 
less within the commission, of a gentleman— 
and where is the gentleman to be found, unless 
the character exist among the well-educated 
and the enlightened, and especially among those 
of the class who venture into the open public, 
surrounded by every tie and connexion which 
could regulate even wavering principles, as 
authors and guides in literature? What is 
thought of the tradesman who endeavours to 
sell his own goods by causing it to be suspected 
that the goods of others in the same line are 
of an inferior quality, or obtained by discredit- 
able means ?—That he is a rascal, and, in all 
probability, the very cheat he represents his 
neighbour to be. And how much more despi- 
cable is such conduct in the literary man?! Let 
all detractors lay this question to themselves ; 
and let the public perceive, that it is much 
easier for pretenders to acquire a trumpery 
notice by falsehood and abuse than by laud- 
able exertion and desert. We see these 
things every day, and, knowing what we 
know, look with ineffable contempt on the 
whole tribe of disappointed, envious, and strug- 
gling creatures, who try to attract by dispa- 
raging what they cannot emulate. It is thus 


that such trumpery accusations as Dr. Lardner 
has thought it right to refute originate; and 
perhaps, considering the facility with which the 


most obvious and ridiculous falsehoods are be- 
lieved by some of the ignorant and thoughtless, 
it was as well not to trust entirely for the ne- 
gation of the calumny to that which was quite 
sufficient with every person of honour and 
common sense— the bare names of the parties 
implicated. But, as a general rule, it is prefer- 
able to treat these slanders with silent disre- 
gard; for if you once begin to disprove, there 
is no saying to what length you may be carried, 
and it becomes a question that all beyond where 
you stop may acquire force from being uncon- 
tradicted. Upon the whole, we consider it 
wiser, as well as more expedient, to rest on 
character, and suffer detractors, like scorpions, 
to die of their own venom. 

The following letters are, as we have said, 
well worth preserving as literary curiosities. 
How much of the writers appear even in these 
short notes! Scott, cold, firm, and peremptory 
in his flat denial; with the Scottish caution, 
mingling his “* dear sirs” and ‘ most obedient 
servants.” Mackintosh, argumentative and 
sensible in his first paragraph—direct and con- 
clusive in his last. Southey, betraying the 
genus irritabile, and, in a dread passion, wish- 
ing to take the law of the felons: it is droll 
that he appears to be more angry than his pre- 
cursors, exactly in proportion to his not being 
accused as they were by name. Moore in a 
bustle, but with time enough to point a capital 
epigram—*“‘ such impostors are (indeed) worth 
knowing.” The word “‘ more” in the last line 
but two was omitted in the Times publication 
of this letter: it has since been added per erra- 
tum :—did Moore, in the first instance forget 
himself, or “ more’? ? Campbell seems to be 
brought in for the make-weight of a name—he 
knows nothing either of the charge or the de- 
fence, and has merely to say, as far as he is 
concerned, that he has promised to do some- 


thing for the Cyclopedia (or, as he will have it, 





the En-cyclopedia), and (which is not strange) 
means to keep his word. The addresses and 
subscriptions to the last four letters are as pe- 
culiar as those we have noticed of the first. 
Dear sir, most faithfully yours—sir, yours faith- 
fully——dear Doctor Lardner, yours very trul 
—and my dear Lardner, yours truly, —are all 
various and observable. Dr. Lardner’s own 
letter is, in our opinion, too long: with such a 
case, the less that was put upon reasoning and in- 
ference the better. The able editor hypothe- 
tically supposing a possibility of the prostitution 
he describes in the third paragraph, merely for 
the sake of a vaunt, is in bad taste: and why 
the publishers should care one jot about an 
anonymous and rascally scandal, as mentioned 
in the next paragraph, is to us unaccountable. 
But we seldom know exactly where to pause in 
our own disputes; and the slight matters we 
have noticed are rather critical trifles than 
things of the least consequence to the case. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIM&s. 
Regent Street, 16th July, 1830. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest reluctance that I am com- 
pelled to claim the public attention by the paragraphs 
respecting me which have lately appeared in the Times. 
What you consider a ** hint cf a charge against my Cyclo- 
pedia,” was, according to my view, infinitely more injuri- 
ous to the work and to myself (though not so intended by 
you) than any explicit inculpation could have been. The 
charge was declared to be of such a nature that you could 
not give credit to it without the strongest evidence. 
Surely, any reader must have inferred from this, that 
some accusation of a disgraceful kind had been made; 
and no other course could have been pursued by me 
except that which I adopted; viz. to request that the 
charge might be disclosed. I found that I was accused of 
having conspired with some of the most illustrious lite- 
tary men of the age, to practise upon the world an un- 
paralleled act of fraud, by publishing a series of works as 
theirs, such works not being written by them, and that 
these distinguished persons had merely hired out their 
names for this unjustifiable purpose. I confess that I did 
think that no individual could for one moment entertain 
a supposition of such measureless absurdity, and there- 
fore conceived that an answer was unnecessary. The 
accusation, however, being reiterated, and an answer cla- 
moured for, I am obliged—I trust, for the last time—to 
occupy, in your paper, a space which might be employed | 
much more profitably than in such discussions. 

1 have communicated the particulars of the charge to | 
the first five persons who appear on the published list of | 
contributors; viz. Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Robert Southey, Esq., Thomas Moore, Esq., and | 
Thomas Campbell, Esq.; among whom are included the | 
two persons more specifically charged by your correspond- | 
ent. I subjoin their answers; and should your readers | 
require any more such disavowals, they can be easily pro- 





cured. } 

If men of high literary or scientific attainments can be | 
found who would prostitute their names in the manner 
which your correspondent describes, I, with all humility, 
claim for myself sufficient honesty to save me from being 
a party to such a transaction. I fling back the charge 
with the indignation which it must excite in every right- 
minded man, and with the contempt which a reptile— 
spitting its venom from the shelter of an anonymous sig- 
nature—merits. 

The publishers desire me to say, that they feel gratified 
and flattered that the number, rank, and talent of the 
men by whose aid their undertaking is supported, are 
such as to have excited either the incredulity or the envy 
in which this strange accusation has originated. 

I take this opportunity of stating, that the objection 
lately urged by you, on account of the narrow limits im- 
posed upon the dist: ished be who have under- 
taken to write the volumes of the Cyclopedia, had been 
foreseen, and the ground of it removed. The History of 
England will extend to eight volumes; and Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Southey, and the other contributors, have as much 
space as they think desirable for their respective subjects. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Dion. LARDNER. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT TO DR. LARDNER. 

Abbotsford, Melrose, 12th July, 1830. 
Dear sit,—I am favoured with your letter of 10th July, 
and the copy of the Times Newspaper, — ee so far 
as lam concerned, the false calumnious allegation 
that Iam not the author of the work going under the 
name of the History ef Scotiand, published as mine in your 
Cyclopedia, Nothing can more false than such an 
assertion, as I either wrote with my own hand or dictated 
every line in that History. I am, with regard, dear sir, 

your most obedient servant, WALTER Scort. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH TO DR. LARDNER. 
Battersea Rise, July 15th, 1830. 

Dear sir,—When I first read the assertion in the Times, 

that the persons named as authors of the historical por- 





tions of the Cabinet Cyclopedia were not the rea) writers 
communicated, as it is said to be, by an unnamed corre. 
spondent, and professedly disbelieved by the editors who 
publish it, I thought it needless to contradict a statement 
so improbable unsupported. As, however, the pro. 
prietors of the Cabinet Cyclopedia think a contradiction 

ecessary, I have no hesitation in declaring that every 
word in the of that publication which bears my name 
was written by me.—I am, dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

J. MACKINTOSH, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ., TO DR. LARDNER, 
Keswick, 12th July, 1830. 
Sir,—Your letter gives me the first information of the 
char, ——— the Cabinet Cyclopedia, which has been 
ut forth through the medium of the Times newspaper. 
he publishers will do rightly in giving a prompt and 
decisive contradiction to a charge as false as it is absurd, 
and as injurious as it is impudent. They will do also a 
public service, as well as an act of justice to themselves, 
if they bring the person who has advanced it before a 
court of law, where he may be taught that not every kind 
of slander can be published with impunity.—I remain, 
sir, yours faithfully, Rosert Soutuey, 


THOMAS MOORE, ESQ., TO DR. LARDNER. 
Bury Street, St. James's, July 15th, 1830. 
Dear Doctor Lardner,—Your note finds me in all the 
bustle of departure. I should have thought it hardly 
worth your while to notice this foolish charge, which is 
but one of the many brought forward from time to time, 
for no other purpose, it would seem, than to give some- 
body the trouble of contradicting them. I only wish 
that they had informed us who are those persons that 
write under the names of Sir Walter Scott and Sir James 
Mackintosh :—such impostors are worth knowing. 
Should you really think it necessary to take notice of 
this imputation, I can have no objection to your adding 
my testimony to that of the many other more distin- 
guished witnesses you can produce in disproof of the 
charge.—Y ours, very truly, Tuomas Moors. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. TO DR. LARDNER. 


Middle Scotland Yard, Whitehall, July 16th, 1830. 


My dear Lardner,—I have seen the paragraph in the 
Times newspaper in which you are called upon to contra- 
dict the assertion, that you have announced literary cha- 
racters as contributors to your Encyclopedia, who do not 
intend to be the authors of the productions which they 
permit to be published under their names. As far as I 
am concerned, I can testify that I have promised you my 
assistance in the Cabinet Encyclopedia ; and though I am 
unable from my present literary engagements to pledge 
myself precisely as to time, yet it is my intention to fulfil 
my promise. As to the idea of such men as you mention 
lending their names to articles not written by themselves, 
it is a calumny that brings its own refutation.—I remain, 
dear Lardner, yours truly, T. CAMPBELL. 


We do not think that either the editor or 
the publishers of the Cyclopedia have any 
cause to regret having been thus brought be- 
fore the public: on the contrary, the recoil* of 
the absurd falsehood must be of considerable 
service to their work, by attracting universal 
attention to the most distinguished talents by 
which it is supported—a matter of much im- 
portance amid the great struggle for fair noto- 
riety in the competition that exists. To be 
much talked of, is a great desideratum for every 
new design ; and it is quite a hit to produce 
this effect, as in the present instance, without 
having recourse to expensive expedients, or 
lugging forward the business by head and 
shoulders. It is worth five hundred pounds 
spent in that monstrous tax upon our literature 
which is levied in the shape of advertisements, 
and amounts in many cases to a prohibition 
upon the efforts of talent and genius. We 
trust the Cyclopedia will flourish, as it amply 
deserves, accerdingly. 





* One advan of the accusation was, that it was 
tangible—not in more usual way of baseness, imput- 
ing motives only—for the latter, owing to their vague- 
ness, are more difficult to deal with. For our own parts, 
we always view them as proofs of malignity which ought 
to be despised, because, in the first place, no one can 
really know.the motives which influence another; and, 
in the second place, the innuendoes are generally of a cha- 
racter to defeat their own purposes, coming from unsuc- 
cessful rivals, and either bearing on their front the stamp 
of untruth, or shewing that they have been hazarded 
without that due inquiry which alone can justify the pro- 
mulgation of injurious assertions. 
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A List of the most renowned German Poets 
now living. 
748 A.F. Kl Born. 
++ 1749| A. F. Kili m -- 17 
1752 | F. dela Mette Fouqué 1777 
+++ 1753 | E. von Houwald ---- 1778 
ison -- 1761 | F. Ritckert 7 
1762 | L. Robert 
1764 Cc. 
++ 1767 


++ 1769| _ varia 
- 1769 | L. Uhland 
1771 | A. Count von Platen 
+ 1773 | K. Immermann 
- 1775 | G. Schwab 
- 1776 | F. Grill 
1777 | J. von 


Female Authors. 
| C. dela Motte Fouqué 


A. von Helwig 
F. Tarnow 


1798 
1798 


uffenberg: «+ - 


Born. Born. 
C. von Wolzogen ---- 1763 1773 
F. S. Ch. Brun 1765 177 
i 1769 
eee 1770 
eissenthurn -- 1773 


J. Schopenhauer 


Helmine von Chezy - - 
J.F. 


Agnes Franz 1795 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Account of a Collection of Drawings. By 
Major Hamilton Smith, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c., 
and Member of the Plymouth Institution. 
In a Letter to the President. Plymouth, 
Rowe. 

Tus is a description of a very extensive col- 
lection of drawings, well known to the anti- 
quary, in various stages of advancement, from 
pencil outline to complete finish, amounting to 
about ten thousand in number, and the whole, 
with scarcely a single exception, the work of 
one hand. The fundamental principle on which 
it was formed was ‘* the acquirement of know- 
ledge of all such facts and objects as could be 
presented to the mind by a direct exhibition of 
pictorial forms ;”’ and accordingly the drawings 
have reference to the illustration of zoology, 
antiquities, costume, paleography, heraldry, 
topography, &c. Of these by far the most 
important appear to be the drawings which 
relate to costume, and which are divided into 
various series, comprehending the Egyptian, 
Indian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, feudal, con- 
tinental of the chivalrous ages, &c. down to 
the costume of modern days. Major Smith 
has detailed and described these various series 
in a very interesting manner. We subjoin 
what he says of his Egyptian drawings : 

“ These are the more curious, because the 
conjectural hints of De Sacy and Ackerbladt 
led the late Dr. Young to a discovery which 
M. Champollion has extended to satisfactory 
readings of the long unintelligible hierogly- 
phical inscriptions of Egyptian antiquity :— 
what, therefore, was until lately vague con- 
Jecture, is now daily becoming historical ; and 
the Egyptian collection of costume now under 
consideration will shortly be as completely 
within the reach of explanation as any other 
document where the figures are accompanied 
by inscriptions ; at present, with some excep- 
tions, they depend upon conjecture. All the 
materials of the set are taken from the in- 
sculptured monuments of Egypt; and many 
of these are still on the walls and ceilings of 
temples and catacombs, in the full splendour 
of their original colouring. The set consists 
at present of fifty drawings, containing above 
150 figures of gods, kings, heroes, priests, 
warriors, women, artisans, musicians; of fo- 
reigners, such as Syrians, Greeks, Arabs, 
‘ews, negroes; chariots, boats, temples, por- 
ticoes, funerals, processions, &c. They were 
obtained chiefly from the original sketches of 
one of the artists employed by the Institute of 





Cairo; others are from the monument and 
work of the late Belzoni; from the paintings 
within the coffins of mummies, and from the 
papyri found upon them ; from the great work 
of the Institute published at Paris; from De- 
non, and other sources. From this set we 
learn that the bull Apis, or Mnevis, had not 
invariably the same colours and markings ; 
that the priests on ceremonial occasions wore 
masks, representing the heads of their many 
typical divinities. We see all their idols carried 
in arks, with veils often covering the theba ; 
we find the brazen chariots, such as He- 
rodotus relates to have issued from the hun- 
dred gates of Memphis. Here artists will see 
that Osymandias, Memnon, Sesostris, and the 
Pharaohs, appeared in a very different costume 
from the Romanised Greek dress, in which 


#2 | they are usually figured. We can distinguish 


the blue-eyed Phoenician, the cheretim or bow- 
men, the prisoners and the women; we ob- 
serve that the complexion of the men varied 
from reddish to dark brown between the 
Delta and the cataracts, but that the women 
were uniformly of a pale colour; here are 
sowers and reapers, hunters, dancers; punish- 
ments, wrestlings, rejoicings, &c. 
most curious is an attack upon a fortress, un- 
questionably the most ancient battle-picture in 
existence: the Egyptians are storming the 
walls by means of a testudo, unnoticed by the 
ancients; it seems to be of rhinoceros or 
camel’s hide, supported by men, upun which 
the assailants are mounted, while others are 
scaling the walls upon ladders. There is also 


a naval battle between Egypt and the Syro-| 


Pheenicians, of which, however, I have copied 
only the most prominent ships. A prince of 
the Memphian dynasty receiving homage, with 
his enemies painted bound upon his footstool, 
and lying on the ground, as noticed in the 
Psalms of David. To these I have still to add 
Egyptian horse-races from Herculaneum, and 
domestic scenes from the Prenestine mosaics.” 

There is much in this little tract which de- 
serves the serious attention of the artist, and 
especially of the historical painter. 








CRIGINAL POETRY. 
FIRST AND LAST.— NO. X. AND LAST. 
The First and Last Born. 
My first-born, my first-born ! shall I e’er forget 
the charm 
That filled with happiness my heart when on 
my clasping arm 
Thy little head was pillowed, when I laid thee 
on my breast, 
And wept for very joy as I watched thy tran- 
quil rest ? 
Shall I e’er forget thy father’s smile, and the 
beaming eye, that still 
A glittering tear of joy and pride as he looked 
on thee would fill ? 
The ecstacy of those dear hours can my spirit 
e’er forget ? 
O no, they haunt my mem’ry, like stars that 
cannot set ! 


My gentle, helpless last-born! how differently 
I hailed 

Thy coming midst the clouds of care that my 
life’s full summer veiled ! 

My stars of hope and love were gone—my 
mind was full of fears ; 

And the tears I shed on thy quiet face, O 
they were bitter tears ! 

Hushed was his voice that blessed my first— 
his lip no longer smiled, 

There was no father’s eye to gaze with rapture 
on my child ; 


Among the | 


And O! how different from that first sweet 
sunny ecstacy, 

Was the serious, deep, and chastened bliss, my 
babe, I had in thee ! 


My first-born, my first-born! how open was 
his brow ! 

How like his father’s was his eye, alas! ’tis 
like it now! 

How sweetly did the chestnut curls upon his 
forehead wave ! 

And now they lie, unstirred, within the dark 
and voiceless grave : 

Like some full-leaved yet fallen tree, with its 
young and tender shoot— 

The sire and son together rest, all motionless 
and mute: 

The first two treasures that I called mine own, 
of all earth’s store, 

Sleep with death’s curtains drawn around, to 
greet these eyes no more. 


My last-born, my sweetest babe! it cheers me 
still to trace 

Thy father’s lip, thy brother’s eye, upon thy 
lovely face ; 

Even now thy dear, unconscious hand twines 
sportive in my hair— 

| Thy lip hath just as bright a smile as my lost 
love used to wear : 

I clasp a to my bosom, and [I find a gentle 
bliss— 

A comfort to my wounded heart, that nought 
can give but this. 

|O my first babe! thou wast a flower to wreath 

} the brows of love ; 

But when love’s light failed, this last was sent 
a sweet star from above. 

Worton Lodge, Isleworth. M. A. Browne. 


} 
| THE LAKE. 

JuNeE has charmed 

The winds to rest: the broad, blue waters sleep 
Profound from bank to bank; or if an air 





Have leave a moment wantonly to bend 
| The graceful lily sitting on her throne 
| Of moist, lush leaves, the lovély shadow waves 
In tremulous response below, and then 
The lake is strangely still again. The eye 
Delights to look into those glossy depths, 
And glance refreshed from flower to flower, that 
blooms 
Anew, in shadowy glory, ere the breeze 
| Destroy its brief, bright life. The very trees, 
| Deliciously deceptive, fling abroad 
Aye, leaf for leaf, their greenness. E’en the bee 
That buzzes round the woodbine, has. his dark 
But clear-seen image; and, anon, floats near 
The gem-winged butterfly. The bird which 
skims 
The tides of air, seems in the impassive flood 
Again to sport; and every cloud that sails 
Slowly through heaven, has motion, colour, 
shape, 
In that clear, liquid world. Laburnum showers 
Profuse her golden blossoms; and the vine 
Her full, frank clusters, that but wait the breath 
Of August to put on the glorious tint 
Of amethyst; and proud the tulip shews 
His gorgeous dyes—scarlet, and gold, and black— 
The gayest flower the silver waters hold; 
But not so dear, ah no! not half so dear, 
To the fond eye as many that unfold 
Their simpler beauties there. The queen-rose 
reigns 
Supreme as ever—in that mirror still, 
As in the rich and breathing world above, 
Fairest among the fair. 
N. T. CannineTon. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MACKLINIANA. 


The Original Macheath. — Tom Walker, as 
he was constantly called, (the so much cele- 
brated original Macheath in the Beggar’s 
Opera), was well known to Macklin, both on 
and off the stage. He was a young man, 
rather rising in the mediocre parts of comedy, 
when the following accident brought him out 
in Macheath.* Quin was first designed for 
this part, who barely sung well enough to give 
a convivial song in company, which, at that 
time of day, was almost an indispensable claim 
on every performer ; and on this account per- 
haps did not much relish the business: the 
high reputation of Gay, however, and the cri- 
tical junto who supported him, made him 
drudge through two rehearsals. On the close 
of the last, Walker was observed humming 
some of the songs behind the scenes, in a tone 
and liveliness of manner, which attracted all 
their notice. Quin laid hold of this circum- 
stance to get rid of the part, and exclaimed, 
‘“* Ay, there’s a man who is much more qua- 
lified to do you justice than I am.”? Walker 
was called on to make the experiment; and 
Gay, who instantly saw the difference, ac- 
cepted him as the hero of his piece. 

The Beggar’s Opera.—Mr. Gay wrote all, 
or the greatest part of, this opera, at the Duke 
of Queensbury’s, in the summer-house, which 
is something like a cavern on the side of a 
bank at Amesbury. The duke and duchess 
were great friends to learned and ingenious 
men; particularly to the late celebrated Dr. 
Arbuthnot. At that period the duchess thought 
herself slighted at court, and had desisted at- 
tending the drawing-room. Miss Arbuthnot 
and Mr. Gay were almost constantly with her ; 
and, I believe, to gratify the duchess, he 
touched on the modes of the court; and Miss 
Arbuthnot knowing many old Scots and En- 
glish songs, collected the most proper airs, and 
Gay wrote in suitable measure for them; so 
they had no need of a musician to compose 
new tunes. 

The whole money received for the sixty-two 
nights of this opera was 11,1997. 14s.; and 
one night (making the sixty-three) for a be- 
nefit, 1687. 10s. 

Young Macklin.—I was informed nearly 
fifty years since by an elderly gentleman, who 
was born and bred in Dublin, that Macklin 
had been a shoe-boy, i. e. a blacker of shoes, at 
the college in Dublin, and was a waiter or 
marker at a gaming-table, where his common 
appellation was cursed Charley. 

Hyppesly, the original Peachum.—In this 
character Hyppesly adopted the very dress of 
Jonathan Wild—a black coat, scarlet waistcoat 
with broad gold lace, velvet breeches, white 
silk rolled-up stockings gartered under the 
knees with black straps, square-toed shoes, 
white flowing wig, laced hat, silver-hilted sword, 
&c. Shuter followed his example. . He, Wild, 
was hanged in 1725. 

The true-born Irishman,—acted at Covent 
Garden one night only, Nov. 28th, 1767, and 
not printed: Macklin seemed to acquiesce in 
the withdrawal, saying, in his strong manner, 
* T believe the audience are right; there’s a 
geography in humour as well as in morals, 
which I had not previously considered.” 

In rehearsing this piece, Macklin took in- 
finite pains to instruct a young actor in his 
part, who having to pronounce “ Lady Kin- 

rt.of Macheath for his own 


* Quin performed the 
t, (at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 19, 1730), which 
pom md 112. 138. 6d. in money—tickets, 93%. 16s. 








negad,” did it so differently from what the 
veteran expected, that he could not help ex- 
claiming in an angry tone, “‘ What trade are 
you, sir?” The performer answered, “ Sir, 
I am a gentleman.” “ Then,” rejoined he, 
“ stick to that, sir; for you will never be an 
actor.” 

Macklin as Macbeth.—The squibs on this 
occasion were innumerable; the following 
being short, are given as a specimen : 

I learned to-night what ne’er before I knew, 
That a Scotch monarch’s like an Irish Jew. 

So uncouth Macklin’s form, I'll suffer death, 

If well I knew the witches from Macbeth. 

No longer mourn, Macduff, thy children’s fall, 
Macklin hath murdered sleep, Macbeth, and all. 








DRAMA. 
KING’s THEATRE. 


On Tuesday Otello was the performance; and 
to this, the longest of Rossini’s operas, was 
added an act of I/ Turco; so that the lovers of 
music had “ surely enough ;”’ and it was near 
one o’clock before Massaniello could commence 
his capers. By the by, it is a bad sign of the 
properties, (though one of old use and stand- 
ing), that they cannot find a pocket-handker- 
chief for Otello! It is true he might be 
equally jealous of the sheet of paper (which 
passes for one); but it would be more real, as 
the Scotch'say, to see a ‘* nose-napkin.” 

On Monday, Mr. Kean took his farewell 
at this house, when we were squeezed as 
flat as a pancake, and stewed down to a 
jelly afterwards, but did nevertheless manage 
to see and to hear (which was beyond our 
expectations) Mr. Kean take * his long, his 
last farewell” of the London audience, as he 
impressively expressed it. He had evidently 
screwed himself up to the trial, and went through 
his fatiguing task with unflagging energy. At 
the close of the performance he advanced, still 
in his Othello’s dress, and uttered a few, we 
may call them incoherent, sentences, amidst 
the cheers of the house, and terminating them 
with the declaration above mentioned, retired, 
supported by Mr. Harley and Mr. Cooper. A 
couple of wreaths were flung to him on the 
stage, and loud cries of “ No! no!” interrupt- 
ed his allusions to a final separation from his 
theatrical friends. He makes a tour through 
the provinces before he departs for America ; 
and although we do not think his resolution to 
quit the stage will hold, should he ever return 
to England, the probabilities are, that he fol- 
lows his prototype, George Cooke, to a Trans- 
atlantic grave, and that we have really seen 
the last of this great but misguided actor. 





HAYMARKET. 
An exceedingly stupid affair, called the Force 
of Nature, was produced here on Friday last. 
It is a translation from the French drama Phi- 
lippe, which has drawn crowded houses in Paris, 
because, notwithstanding the wnnatural tone of 
sentiment which prevails throughout the piece, 
it is founded upon customs (we cannot call them 
laws) which existed during the reign of terror, 
and has a peculiar interest for the many who 
personally witnessed, at that frightful period, 
incidents as singular as those referred to in the 
drama, or who still feel the effects of their influ- 
ence on their families. In the French piece, also, 
the plot is dramatically developed ; while in its 
mutilated copy, the consciousness of its want of 
interest for an English audience has induced 
the translator to huddle up the story, and run 
the chance of escaping in the confusion. It is 
such persons as these, who, without the slightest 











taste, tact, or discrimination, send over their 
slubbered transcripts of every piece that is suc. 
cessful in Paris, merely because it has been 
successful there, that give a handle to the 
‘*tiny whipsters’’ of the press, and furnish 
every would-be critic with examples to adduce 
in proof of the degradation of the English 
drama, the absence of all original talent, &c, 
&c. &c..—commonplace tirades that are at least 
as devoid of originality as the trash against 
which they are directed. Unfortunately for 
the manager, Farren’s admirable acting saved 
the piece. We say unfortunately; as it can 
never be productive to the theatre, while yet it 
may linger, so supported, long enough to be 
paid for. As we have repeatedly noticed the 
wretched scenery at this house, we are bound 
in justice to observe that there was really a 
chamber-scene exhibited on this occasion which 
did not require a label upon it to state for what 
it was intended. Were we as vain as some of 
our brethren, we should take to ourselves the 
credit of working this miracle. 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPIII. 


Mr. Peake produced a new melodrama here 
on the aforesaid Friday, not having, like his 
godfather, Sheridan, the fear of that most un- 
lucky day before his eyes. The Skeleton Lover 
is of the same genus with the Bottle Imp, but 
we fear will not rival it in attraction. For 
those, however, who admire the estravaganza- 
terrifica, it has its pleasing horrors and its 
frightful fun ; and at any rate is not burdened 
with that most heavy of dramatic sins—dulness, 
We are happy also to have it in our power to 
speak most favourably of the music by Mr. 
Rodwell. The opening chorus, the waltz in 
the last scene, Mrs. Keeley’s ballad —‘* When 
the glow-worm,” and that allotted to our 
charming little friend Miss H. Cawse, are 
highly creditable to the taste and skill of the 
composer, and were sung, the ballads especially, 
in the very best style. There was considerable 
opposition to the piece on the first night, in 
which we regretted to hear it said, that a young 
and popular musical composer, who had been 
passed into the house by the author, took a 
prominent part. The Skeleton Lover has, on 
its subsequent representations, been consider- 
ably improved by curtailment, and now goes 
off merrily and briskly enough. 





ODD SORTS OF MUSIC. 


Our worthy friend Mr. Boai made an apology 
for not performing on his instrument the other 
day, on account of his having got a cold: a 
wag observed, that he supposed it must be the 
chin-cough! Another musical wonder has 
arisen in fertile Germany ;—a woman who 
plays beautifully on the piano-forte with her 
nose. Nobody knows what the next improve- 
ment will be; perhaps to play the harp with 
elbows. 


LADIES’ BAZAR, IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE DISPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF THE 
EAR. : 

Mr. JENKINS’ grounds, so prettily laid out 

and so well adapted for the purpose, were 

crowded on Monday with a host of the remain- 
ing rank and fashion in town. Very gaily 
decorated stalls were kept by some of our pre- 
miéres élégantes, — Lady Vintry was proxy for 
the Duchess of Cumberland, and Prince George 
was the first purchaser. This benevolent instl- 
tution deserves the highest encouragement from 
the public, if we think for one moment of the 
dreadful affliction it alleviates. Upwards of 
6355 patients are stated to have been cured, or 
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greatly benefited ; a circumstance which speaks 
volumes for the charity. It is stated that the 
fate will be repeated earlier next season: its 
supporters cannot do better, and we trust it 
will meet with all the favour it so well deserves. 








VARIETIES. 

Dress of the Bedouins.—A French officer in 
the Algerine expedition thus describes the 
costume of the Bedouins. ‘* They are en- 
veloped from head to foot in a covering of 
thick flannel, fastened over the head by means 
of a riband. They have neither shirt nor 
shoes, and are armed with a long gun, which 
carries very far and very true ; they are besides 
furnished with a little sheath, similar to that 
used by butchers, in which they keep a small 
and exceedingly sharp knife. 

New Street.—We rejoice to see it stated in 
the newspapers, that the new street from the 
Strand, opposite Waterloo Bridge, is to be car- 
ried into effect;--a great and manifest public 
improvement, and not the less welcome that it 
will re-establish so deserving an individual as 
Mr. Arnold on one of the finest theatrical 
situations in the metropolis. 

Geology.-A new Society, under the name of 
“the Geological Society of France,”’ has just 
been formed in Paris. 

Potatoes.—At the present season it may not 
be superfluous to recall to the recollection of 
our friends in the country the fact which has 
been recently promulgated in France, with 
respect to the growth of that useful root, the 
potato. By nipping off the flowers after they 
are fully blown, an increase of fully one third 
may, it is said, be anticipated in the crop. 

M. Grinthausen.—His majesty the King of 
Bavaria has appointed M. Grinthausen pro- 
fessor extraordinary of astronomy in the uni- 
versity of Munich. This extraordinary pro- 
fessor is the same gentleman who perceived the 
works of the fortified towns in the moon, and 
counted the number of the ships which were 
entering the various ports of that useful satel- 
lite of our globe! 

School of Arts at Brussels.—The King of the 
Netherlands, with a view to improve the ma- 
nufactures of the country, and create a desire 
to establish manufactories in Holland, has just 
founded a Royal School of Arts and Trade at 
Brussels. This monarch is a great promoter 
of manufactures, and is proprietor of several 
manufactories, which must have fallen but for 
his aid. It is customary with him to advance 
money to distressed manufacturers, taking an 
assignment of their property until they are 
able to repay the sums borrowed, and then to 
restore the property with a handsome present 
from his own purse. 

College in New South Wales.—A college has 
been founded at Sydney, in New South Wales. 
The first stone was laid on the 26th of January 
last. The following inscription (in Latin), 
engraved on a brass plate, was inserted in it: 
“ This foundation-stone of Sydney College — 
an institution founded for the vigorous and 
pious promotion of polite literature and the 
liberal arts among the youth of Australia — 
was laid by Francis Forbes, chief justice of 
New South Wales, on an auspicious day, viz. 
the 26th January, in the year of our Lord 
1830, in the happy reign of George IV.; Lieu- 
tenant-General Ralph Darling being governor 
of New South Wales.” 

New Crops.— Last Friday were exhibited 
for sale, on the Market Hill, Dentingien, two 
mandrakes, the plants, or rather roots, men- 


inches long, and in shape resembled the forma- 
tion of the human figure.”"—Provincial Jour- 
nal. Weare not told if they groaned either 
on being pulled up, or at the price given for 
them. 

New Medicine.—M. Leroux, an apothecary 
at Vitry-le.Francais, has extracted from the 
bark of the willow a new substance, to which 
he has given the name of salicine; and which 
he has found to be a powerful febrifuge. A 
committee of the French Academy, to whom 
M. Leroux’s discovery was submitted for con- 
sideration, have pronounced most favourably 
with respect to it. They say that its medical 
properties are singularly energetic, and that it 
may be advantageously substituted for quinine. 
M. Majendie administered eighteen grains in 
a day, in three doses of six grains each, and 
that quantity sufficed to remove intermittent 
fever, without any return. Experiments have 
also been made in the various hospitals of Paris, 
especially at l’Hétel-Dieu and La Charité; 
and it has always been found that eighteen, or 
at most twenty-four grains, administered in 
doses of six grains each, have been sufficient to 
prevent the return of the fit. It appears, 
therefore, that the quantity of salicine neces- 
sary for that purpose is smaller than the quan- 
tity of quinine which must be employed under 
the same circumstances. The committee are 
of opinion that M. Leroux’s discovery is one of 
the most important with which the thera- 
peutic art has for some years been enriched ; 
encourage him to continue his researches; and 
advise him to undertake the preparation of the 
salicine in large quantities, that it may be sold 
as cheaply as possible. 

To preserve dead Game.— The Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles states, that if the en- 
trails, &c. of the game to be preserved be taken 
out, the inside filled with wheat, and the 
hare or bird afterwards placed in a heap of 
wheat, so as to_be completely covered, it will 
keep fresh for two or three months. The skin 
or feathers should not be taken off. 

New Dishes.—The Corsaire, a French paper, 
says—‘‘ One of the outposts of the French 
army at Algiers killed two snakes and a lion, 
which they sent to the floating restaurant on 
the following day.- The carte of this restau- 
rant, among other things, contained the follow- 
ing :—filet de lion, sauté dans sa glace, mati- 
lotte de serpens, boa a la tartare, fraise de lion 
ala poulette, pieds de lion farcis, lion fraisé 
aux petits pois, &c. 

Steam Carriages.—Attempts are making in 
the United States to introduce the use of steam 
for land travelling on ordinary roads. Amongst 
other announcements on this subject, is that of 
an inhabitant of Pennsylvania, who states, that 
by means of an ethereal vapour, of small cost, 
and which he can condense at pleasure, and 
restore to its gaseous state, he can impel a 
carriage of considerable size at the rate of nine 
or ten miles an hour, with a boiler little 
larger than a tea urn. We understand that 
a patent for something of this nature has been 
lately taken out in London by a speculative 
officer of marines; but we have not heard of 
any satisfactory experiment having been per- 
formed by him. 

The Mazurka.—In the introduction to a 
collection of Polish national and popular airs, 
lately published by M. Sowirski, the mazurka 
is thus described: ‘‘ The mazurek, the name 
of which comes from Mazovia, is the most 
characteristic dancing air of the country. It 
is the model of all our new airs. ‘These latter 
are, however, easily distinguished from the 





tioned in Genesis. They were about thirty 





cadence. There are two kinds of mazureks. 
The one, of which the first part is always in a 
minor, and the second in a major key, are 
composed to be sung, and, as they say in 
Polish, to be heard; the others are used in a 
dance, the figures and steps of which are nu- 
merous. Its movement is in $; but is, never. 
theless, less rapid than the waltz.” 
Corsica.—A company has been formed to 
drain the marsh lands of Corsica. Several 
thousand acres will be thus gained for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the health of the inha-« 
bitants improved at the same time. 

OLD EPIGRAM, 
On the Taxes on Powder and Tea, by Mr. Jekyll. 
You tax our powder and you tax our tea! 
We soon shall have no beaux—not even Bo-hea ! 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXX. July 24.] 


IlAouros 6 rng urns, WHovros moves sori aanéns, 
is given out as preparing for the press by Mrs. ry ™ 
istorical novel is announced by the Author of “ High- 
ways and Byways,” entitled the Heiress of Bruges, and 
intended, we are told, as the first of a series of novels il- 
lustrative of the history of Helland and Flanders.—The 
Midsummer Medley is the title of the new work by the 
Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” which consists, we are 
informed, of a series of comic tales and sketches in prose 
and verse.—The Separation, by Lady C. Bury, so often 
announced as a sequel to ‘* Flirtation,” is now, it is said, 
positively about to appear. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. : 

The Protestant Rector, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Concise 
Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
—Booker’s Tributes to the Dead, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Dissec- 
tion of the Saxon Chronicle, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Borth- 
wick on the Second Advent, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Johnson’s 
Essays, with Remarks on Composition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
—Ewart’s Biographical Sketches, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—~ 
Parke’s American Law, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Glenrock Sunday- 
School, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Jenour’s Isaiah, Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 
bds.—Keller’s Panorama of Switzerland, plain, 12s. in 
case; coloured, 1/. 4s.— The Pocket Lawyer, 12mo. 6s. 
bds. — Russell on the Millennium, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Library of Useful Knowledge, Optics, 8vo. 4s. Gd. bds.— 
Fifty-six Engravings Illustrative of Italy by S. Rogers, 
imperial 4to. proofs, 27. 12s. 6d.; India, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; before 
letters, 4/. 4s,—Burridge’s Budget of Truth, 7s. 6d. bds.—- 
The Pulpit, Vol. X1V. 7s. 6d. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 





July. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 15 | From 45. to 74. | 29.94 Stationary 
Friday -+-+ 16 — 42. — 6. 29.94 to 29.96 
Saturday -- 17 — 42. — 66. 29.99 — 29.86 
Sunday --18| —— 56. — 63. | 29.81 — 29.76 
Monday---- 19 — 50. — 69. 29.89 — 29.98 
Tuesday -- 20 | —— 51. — 67. | 30.04 — 30.05 
Wednesday 21 — Sl — 75. | W.09 — 30.14 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 


Except the 18th and 20th, generally clear, raining hea- 
vily on the 18th. 
Rain fallen, *55 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuares H, ADAmMs. 
Latitude------ 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. July 1830. 


Thermometer—Highest- ---++++ 74-00? 
Lowest -+--+++++ 35°00 
Mean «-+++e++++ 52°46250 
Barometer~Highest -------- 29-85 
Lowest ----+--+ 2-14 
Mean «-++++++++ 29+ 


Number of days of rain, 15. 
uantity of rain in inches and decimals, 4*11875. 
inds.—] East—4 West—2 North—1 South—1 North- 
east—1 South-east—12 South-west—8 North-west. 
General Observations. —So wet and cold a June, at- 
tended by so great a depression of the b » has not 
occurred during the last eight years; the quantity of rain 
was extraordinary, exceed: y upwards of half an inch 
the quantity which fell in the same month last year, 
which was noticed as being Jesttometty great: the mean 
t ure was upwards of 29 degrees below the average 
of the last seven Dm On the 25th there was much 
lightning all round the compass, from 8 p.m. until mid- 
night—but the thunder was not loud. An indistinct 
lunar halo observed on the night of the 2d, about 10 p.m. 
The evaporation 0,21875 of an inch. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank J. J. (Croydon), but the anecdote is old in 
rint, 
4 We purpose inserting D.’s contrast next week, with 





ancient by their less original and less tuneful 


some notes of our own. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
IVERPOOL EXHIBITION of WORKS 


The anaes ne the Exhibition of the Liverpool Academy is 
unavoidably postponed until One Fortnight after the closing of 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy at Somerset House, which 
has been deferred beyond its usual! period, and from which several 
Works me art are as 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Price M. le. 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS, 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 














a 
Price 10s. 6d. 2d edition, revised, 

N HISTORICAL ESSAY on the LAWs 

and the GOVERNMENT of ROME ; designed as an 





which have excited the admiration of most of the gns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the caletraied 
M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by anes the Most Noble the Marquess of 
le ° 


ises 43 well 


This work is elegantly got up, and. 


duction to the ones of the Civil Law 
By EDMUND PLUNKETT BURKE, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Co-; and Saunders and Ben. 
ning, London; T. Stevenson, Cambridge; J. Parker, Oxford; 
Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and W. Collins, Glasgow. 





copper-plates, with directions for ith 
most masterly strokes of all the celebrated pind» of the a 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 








ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
Council of this Institution do hereby give Notice, that 
they. have deemed it expedient to extend the period for receiving 
for the until the Ist 
cama next, viz. 
The Headmastership of the Lower fi 
The Professorships of Classical Literature. 
English Literature. 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
The ——— and Practice of Cem- 








Natural ‘History and Zoology. 
English Law and the Principles of Juris- 
prudence. 
Information these Si may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Office a the College, between the Hours of Twelve 
and Three. By order of the Council, 
H. SMITH, Secretary. 





2, Parliament Street, 13th July, 1830. 








OCTOR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.— 
The original Portrait of this celebrated Individual, 
painted by Chamberlin, in 1762, is now for sale, at Mr. Colnaghi’s, 
c ookspur Street. 
T° NOBLEMEN, ‘GENTLEMEN, | or 
mama SOCIETIES 





ears of age, of scientific habits, 
oil accustomed 3 ee 5 society, is desirous of a Situation 
as Tutor or Secretary in a Nobleman or Gentleman’s Family, or 
as Superintendent of the Museum, &c. of a Learned Society. 
The Advertiser has —— a good education, and is known as 
the Author of several n emoirs, and 
is a Fellow pe sey Learned Societies. The advantages which 
his pupils would enjoy abroad would be, an easy introduction to 
the learned men who might reside in the places they visited, 
and every facility in acquiring a knowledge of Natural History, 
Geology, and Botany, as well as in pursuing their usual Studies. 
The Advertiser a so feels himself at liberty to offer himself as 
the Curator of a Lea Society, whether in England or else- 
where, having long pursued the necessary studies. 
For particulars, address S. Curtis, Esq. F.L.S 
Botanical Magazine, Glazenwood, near rainteee, Essex; G. 
Mantell, Esq. F. RS. Lewis, Sussex; R. Venables, Esq. M.D. 
Cc Chetmetord 5 or F. G. S. Witham, Essex. 











+ Editor of the 
G 





Cruikshank's New Work. 
This day is ae Part I. — ; large paper, 
ni 


dia Proofs, 10s 
LLUSTRATIONS of POPULAR 
By omae CRUIKSH ANK. 


WORKS 
tents 

Combat between Roderick and Capt. Weazel.—Roderick Ran- 
dom. 

The Vicar preaching to the Prisoners.—V _ of Wakefield. 

Ten Breeches.— Knickerbocker'’s Nen Yor. 

The Family Picture.—Vicar of Wokefetd.” 

Anthony Van Corlear and Peter Stuyvesant.—Knickerbocker’s 
New York. 

The Deil cam fiddling through the Town.— Burns's Poems, 

Published for the Artist, mee Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 

Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the il. Artist, 
Scraps and a Part | 


' ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
«* This work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalled illustrations of the Waverley Novels which have 
therto appeared.” —Monthly Magazine, July 
Charles Tilt, 96, Fleet Street. 


TEW CARICA TURES, published by Mr. 
M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. Tost published, on the recent 
Political Changes—Packing up—Moving Scene—Cunning-hums 
—the Lost Key, or Leaving the Castle—the Back Way—the De- 
pot—Looking Wrave on the New Appointments—New Preventive 
Man—Design for a Regency—Man wot will Steer his own Vessel 
—the Gheber—Raising the Wind—the Ear Whigs—Pot Wallop- 
pers—the New ae 's First Ordere—Al among the Hotten- 











tots—Greek — y—Danger of ridin, 

too high a Horse. 

None ore om genuine without Thomas Leas 's Name and Address. 
Blec' 





shortest Notice. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A superior School Atlas of Twenty-Five Maps, with a 
copious Index. 
In royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 
added, price 12s. half-bound, ae coloured Outlines; the same 
uncoloured, ELI 10¢. half. 


’ 
USSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPRY, in Twenty-five Maps, com- 
posed from the latest and best Authorities. 
By J.C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 

To this edition has been added, an Index of the ~ aig of all 
the Countries, a ont Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 
Gulfs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, vers, &e. to be found on 
each Map, with the "Latitude — L itade, and a Di to 





of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
beauty and precision of its rules and illustrations ; and none 
which the great imp’ and d made in 
the game within the last twenty years. 
Roser Translated and published by John Thurston, Billiard 
14, C ‘ine Street, Strand; and to be had 
of all. “Bootsellers 


128, a 3d edition wy 


_LLEMENTS' “of RHETORIC, ay 


he Substance of the — in the E 














In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 2d edition, to which is added, 
wo Lectures on the Mammiferous Animals, 
OPULAR LECTURES on the Stndy of 
Natural History and the Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, 
Zoology, the Animal and Vegetable Poisons, and on the Human 
Faculties, bags = Corporeal. 
LLIAM LEMPRIERE, M.D, 
Printed for Rh rey Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





Dr. Coney 3 y's Work on Insanity 
n 1 vol. 8vo. 
A N INQUIRY concerning the INDICA. 
TIONS of INSANITY, with Suggestions for the better 
ion and Care of the Insan 





tropolitana, with Additions, 
y RICHARD WHATELY, D. .D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s ea and late Fellow of Oriel College, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; and 
J. Parker, Oxford. 





Marshall on Vaccination.—In 


POPULAR SUMMARY of VACCINA- 
TION, with Reference to its Efficacy and Probable 
Causes of aaa as by extensive Practical Experi- 
ence. JOH MARSHALL. Esq. 
Member oft the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
Printed wed T. and G. pcan 82, Fleet Street. 








Climate in Consumption, Sc. 
n 8vo. price 12s. 2d edition, enlarged 


HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in 

CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 

ORGANS, &c.; with an Account of the Places resorted to by 

Invalids in England, the South of Europe, &c.; their Merits in 

particular Diseases, and Directions for Invalids while Travelling 
and Kesiding Abroad. 

By JAMES CLARK, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College “of Physicians. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





Systematic Education, &c. &c. 
HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST; being an Attempt to illustrate the first 
paiples of Natural Philosoph by the aid of popular Toys and 
Sports. In 3 vols. 12mo. with Begtavings on Wood, from Designs 
by George Cruikshank, price 1/. 1s. boards. 

Lectures on Astronomy, illustrated by the 
Astronomicon; or, a Series of Movable Diagrams, exhibiting a 
familiar and natural Elucidation a Ege and — Mo- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. By W. H. Prior. Price of the 
Astronomicon, 3/. 13s. 6d. Lectures, 108. rn 

Systematic Education ; or, mesentery In- 
struction in the various | ience, 
with Practical Rules for saneioe each ey of Useful Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. W. — herd. . J. Joyce, and the 
Rev. Lantc arpenter, LL.D. yg in 2 thick vols. 8vo. with 
8 Plates by Lowry, &c. ll. Ils. 6d. 

Rules for English Competition, by John Rip- 
pingham. 12mo. 4s. 

The Art of Eatompere Public Speaking, by 
John Rippingham. 34 edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Student’s Manual ; being an Etymolo- 
gical and Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the 
G » By R. Harrison Black, LL.D. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. 

n Etymological and Explanatory Diction- 
ph of Words derived frem the a By R. Harrison Black, 
2d edition, 18mo. 5s. 6d. bi 

Principles of Education, | Intellectual, Moral, 

and Physical. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Svo. 126. bonds. 

A Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. By the Rev. J. Joyce, Author of “ Scientific Dia- 
logues,” &c. 12mo. Sth edition, with Plates, 6s. boards. 

The Elements of Astronomy, by S. ‘Treeby. 
In 18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Conversations on Algebra, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. 
By James Morrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 
A Key to the same. 12mo. 6s. boards. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brews, — cam 











‘0. price 14s. boards, 
OURS of DEVOTION, for the Promotion 
of True Christianity and Family Worship. Translated 
from the original German. 
By the Kev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. a Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same m7 
A Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 


tice, contirmed 
— with the vs ey Articles, and Homilies, of the Church of 

England; and illustrated by Extracts from the chief of those 
Works which received the Sanction of Public Authority, from 
the time of the Reformation to the final Kevision of the Esta- 
blished Formularies. In 3 ns vols. 12mo. lM. 1s. 





In 8v0. price 


SSAYS on the LIVES of COWPER, 
NEWTON, and HEBER; or, an Examination of the 





the Map on which each jar Name is to be found. 
London: Printed for win and-Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





id of the Course of Nature being interrupted by the Divine 
t. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street, 


Governinen’ 





by Keferences to the Text of Holy Scripture, comeg It 





e. 
By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D, 

Professor of Medicine in the University of London. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower Street. 





Price 2s. 
HE PRESENT STATE and FUTURE 
PROSPECTS of CHRISTIANITY; a Sermon, preached 
on yee vat -Day, 1080, before the pry and other Members of 
the C of the A f the Deanery of Blackburn, 
in aid of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel.in Foreign aaa and published at their request. 
kev. CHARLES CRAVEN, A.M. 
Lecturer at Se Pt Phili ’s Church, Birmingham, and late Professor 
in Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
Printed for H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham; and C., J., 
and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Plas’ 
London, 





78. 6d, 


bo: 

RIEF MEMOIRS of “the late Right Rev. 

JOHN THOMAS JAMES, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cal- 

cutta, particularly during his Residence in India; gathered from 
his Letters and Papers. 

By the Rev. EDWARD JAMES, M.A. 
Prebendary of bec tog and ag TP Chaplain to the 
d Bishop of the Dioces 
Printed for 5. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





New Editions of the esteem eo Books, by J. Perrin, 
revised by C. 
‘ABLES AMUSANTES, suivies d’une 
Table générale et particuliére des Mots, et de leur Sig- 
nification en Anglois. 2s. 6d. 
2. The Elements of French Conversation, 
with a Vocabulary, in French and English. 1s. 6d, 
. A Grammar of the French Tongue, 4s. 
4. Exercises, entertaining and instructive, 
with ‘the Rules of Syntax. 3s. 6d. 
5. A Key to the Exercises. 3s. 
6. French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
Alphabetically conjugated. 1s. 6d. on a Sheet. 
7. Particular and Common Terminations of 
all the French Verbs, engraved on an 8vo. page, 6d. 
&. La Bonne Mere. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

London: Printed for Whittaker and Co., Longman and Co., 
T. Cadell, Baldwin and Co., Booseys, » Dulau and Co., E. Wil- 
liams, Harvey and Co., Hamilton = "Co. ., J. Harris, J. Souter, 
Simpkin and Co., Poole and Co., Holdsworth and Co., Westley 

Co., and Houlstons. 





yet pete and English Dictionary. 
In 2 vol: um 8vo. price 2/. in boards, 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and 
ERMAN, and GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
dvacrs containing all the Words in general Use, compiled 
from the most approved Authors 
By J G. FL UGEL, 


English Lecturer i in aes University of Leipzig- 
London: Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Booksellers, 
2, Tavistock Street. 





n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. board: 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of 
EMINENT CHARACTERS, compiled from various 
Authors. 
By the late Rev. JOHN EWA = M.A 


Printed for the Editor; and sold by C., J., G., and PF. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Pron Pall Mall. 





Miss Mangnall’s Historical and Miscellancous Questions, Ke. 
A new and fog feor eerie 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound and lettered, 
ISTORICAL and MISC ELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a 
Selection of British and General Biography » &ec. 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 

The design of this work is to supply teachers and young per- 
sons with a cape ee of useful and important information. 
abstract of classical, scripture, and 
general ater: a more detailed account of the British sae 
with a sketch ofthe English C onstitution; 4 select biography 0 
emivent persons; a brief view of classical mythology; 4 ap, 
treatise on the elements of astronomy ; besides a great variety : 
curious and useful miscellaneous matters, relating chiefly to a 
jects of natural history connected with the domestic arts. ‘ihe 
present edition has been carefully revised, and may be recom- 
mended as a safe, pleasing, and important assistant to parents 
and to private and public instructors. 

By the same Author. 
Compendium of Ge of Geography, qs. ve Gonads, 
Longman, Recs, Orme, Brown, an 
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7 = tion, by distinguished Writers, lately — by Stereotype Edition of Le Brethon's French Grammar. 
Ww oe oe % rote and Bentley, New Burlington In 8vo. price 12s. = vps —— thoroughly revised 

L Birr ws R 2D. 


P ‘a0 the sate of“ Pelham,” “ Devereux,” and 
Disowned.” In 3 vols. . 

2. Walter “Colyton. A Tale of the Reign 
of James II, By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” the « New 
Forest,” &c. &c. In3 vols. 

3. The Denounced, by the Author of “ Tales 
by o O’Hara Family,” the “ Nowlans,” the « Croppy,” &c. In 


Sy 

rs “Cloudesley. A Novel. By W. Godwin, 
Esq. Author of “ Caleb Williams.” In 3 vol: 

5. Darnley; a Novel. By the Author of 
« Richelieu, a Tale of the Court of France.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

6. Sydenham ; or, Memoirs of a Man of 
the V World. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

7. Women as they are; or, the Manners of 
theDay. 2d edition, in 3 vols. 

8. The English at Home, by the Author of 
the “ English in ay. ” In 8 vols. 

9. The King’s Own. A Tale of the Sea. 
By the Author of the Naval Officer.” In3 vols. 

10. The Mussulman ; or, Life in Turkey. 
By R. R. Madden, Esq. Author oft Travels in Turkey, Egypt,” 
&c. In3 vols. 

ll. The Oxonians; or, a New Glance at 
Society. By the Author of the « Roué.” In 3 vols. 

12. Tales of the Colonies, by John Howison, 
Esq. Author of “* Sketches of Canada,” &c. In 2 vols. post Sve. 





With a richly — Frontispiece on Steel, price 3s. bound 
n red, the 9th edition, of 
| heed ‘FIRST BOOK of POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools, intended as Reading Lessons 
for the Younger Classes. 
Also, 


2. Mylius’s Poetical Class-Book ; or, Reading 


Lessons for every Day in the Year, selected from the most popu- 
lar English Poets, ancient and modern, arranged in Daily Lessons 
and Weekly Portions. The 6th edition, ornamented with a fine 
Portrait of Shakspeare. Price 5s. bound, 

3. Mylius’s Junior Class-Book ; or, Reading 
Lessons for every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 7th 
edition, price 5s. boards. . 

4, Mylius’s School ee we J of the English 
Language, ‘constructed as a Series of Dail essons, and preceded 
by a New Guide to the English Tongue. A new edition, 2s. 6d. 
bound in red. Since the first publication of this very popular 
School-Book, upwards of 100,000 copies have been sold, so univer- 
sally is it now adopted. 

London: Printed for. Baldwin and peenaeehs Paternoster Row. 








nm Works on Education, 


IBBON’ S "HISTORY of ‘the DECLINE 
and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, adapted to the 
Use of Families and Young Persons, in which the Civil, Political, 
and Military Transactions of the Empire are given in the power- 
ful Language of the Author; but the indecent Expressions, and 
all Allusions - — improper tendency, have been erased. 
MAS BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
a 5 vols. 8v0. price al’ 3s. boards. 
By the same Author, 

The Family Shakspeare, in ‘which . nothing i is 
added to the original Text, but those Words and Expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a Family. 
In 10 sols. royal 18mo. price 31. 3s. rds; also in 2 vols. &vo. 
5th edition, price 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

“« We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice 
to bring this ver: ee publication into general circula- 
tion.”"—Bdinburgh Review, No. 71. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Bio. 
graphical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
18s. boards. Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match the British }, 
Essayists and Novelists, 3/.; and in 10 vols. post 18mo. 21. 

The object of this work is to within a d com- 
paas, a chronological series —s classical wesege a Ben Jon- 
son to Beattie, without 
cal and critical notices. “5 


Moral Biography; or Lives of Exemplary 
oa _ for the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin, 3¢. 6d. half- 


yer of the Reign of George the Third, 
brought down to the Period of His Majesty’s Decease. B: John 
Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the Use of Schools, 12mo. 4s. 

An English Lesson Book, for the J unior 
Classes. By Lucy Aikin. In 18mo. 2s. 62. half-bound. 

y for Young Ladies, consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. bd 94 late Mrs. Bar- 
bau! edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boa’ 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, a and Green. 








HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 

éaw PA cag rece i and pens oncom Pay, in Fifty- 
mperial 4t Re red 3 

coloured and half-bound,, 2 ibe - enema te aan 


Index to the Eton Atlas, 7s. boards. 
A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 


Geographs, in Fifty-Seven Plates, medium 4to. reduced from the 
; ve, and including 'wo complete Indices. 30s. coloured, and 
a = cloth; 2/. 2s. full coloured and half-bound. 
n Atlas of Ancient Geography, in Twenty- 
o Plates, medium 4to. with an Accentuated Index of all the 
ames. 15s. coloured and half-bound. 
An Atlas of Modern Geography, in Thirty 


Plates medi 
poh a with an Index ofall the Names. 16s. cold. 











Compiled from original Authoriti i 
» s and the latest 
notes By A . grap to the King, 


i] 





GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that 3 age without the oe of a Teacher. 
. P. LE BRETHON 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, emcee Row. 
Also, in 8vo. Price 8s. 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the Elements of the French Language practically, as 
surely as if a professed Teacher was sitting by his side; and with 
a very superficial Knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
Languages, who wish to instruct their Children with the Assist- 
ance of this Book, how they must proc 





Price 2s. 6d. bound in red, a new edition o 


, 
NTICK’S SPELLING DICTIONARY 
ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the Parts of 
Speech are accurately distinguished, and the Syllables accented 
according to the just and een oe —— of each Word. 
Carefully revised, corrected, and i 
By THOMAS BROWNE, "LL.D. 

Author of the % Union and Classical Dictionaries,” &e. &ce. 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
-and W. T.Clarke; T. Cadell; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green ; J. Richardson ; ichardson; Newman and 
Co.; J. syne Harvey and Darton; E. Williams; J. Booth; 
T. Tegg; R. S. Kirby; Baldwin and Cradock; E odgson ; 
. Duncan; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin 

and Marshall; Harding and Con; 3 and Wilson and Sons, York. 





New Pocket German Dictionar, 5 
Printed uniformly with Nugent and ena 's Dictionaries, 
price 13s. boun 
ABENHORST’ S POCKET DICc. 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and — ISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. 
The 3d edition, revised and improved, by in E. LLOYD. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T’. Ca- 
dell; T. Boosey and Sons; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; and W. and 
J. Maynard 
Of whom also may be had, by Dr. Noehden, 
A Grammar of the German Language, 5th 
edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
Exercises for writing German, according to 
the Rules of Grammar, 5th edition, 12mo. price 8s. boards. 


Dr. Watts’s Scripture History, &c, Sc. 

Price 4s. bound, a new edition, carefully revised and corrected, of 
A SHORT VIEW of the whole SCRIP- 

TURE HISTORY, with a Continuation of the Jewish 
Affairs, from the Old Sep vmernenyg = the Time of Christ, with 
Figures relating to the Camp, = and Worship of the 
Jews. By a AAC WATIN D.D. 

y the same ‘Sues, 


Logic; or, the "Right Use of Reason. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 


The Improvement of the Mind; or, a Sup- 
ey ie to the Art of Logic. 8vo. 10s."6d. Seana and 12mo. 
- bound. 
"Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman, Rees, 
tne Brown, and Green; ; Harvey and Darton; J. Richardson ; 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; Hurst, Chance, and 
tes ; E. Williams; "G. B. Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; J. Souter; Westley and Davis; Houliston and 
Son; Holdsworth and Ball; and J. Parker, Oxford. 








Lindley Murray's + Blementary Works, with the Author’ ‘3 
st Corrections: 
N EN GLISH “GRAMMAR, comprehend- 
ing the Principles and Rules of the Language, illus- 
trated by appropriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, ll. ls. boards. 
An English Grammar, 12mo. 44th edition, 
| 4s. bound. 
An Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s En- 
- Grammar. 105th edition, 1s. bound. 
English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish Grammar. 39th edition, 2s. 6d. 
A Key to the English Exercises, 18th edit. 
Qe. ey bound. The Exercises and Key may be had together, 


Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 3s. bd. 

The English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose 
and Poetry, selected from the bast Writers. 2ist edition, 4s. 6d. 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois ; 3 ou, Re- 
cueil des Piéces choisies, avec l’Expli Idi et des 
Phrases difficiles qui s’y trouvent. ~ Sth caition, 3s. 6d. 

Lecteur Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces, en 

en Vers, tirées des meilleures Ecrivains, pour servir & 

perdbothouner les Jeunes Gens dans la Lecture. 5th edition, 5s. 

An English Spelling Book, with Reading 
Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of Children. 38th edit. 1s. 6d. 

First Book for Children, 20th edit. 6d. sewed. 
ee _ Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey 

id Darton, London; and Wilson and Sons, Y ork. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Life of. Lindley Murray, written by 
Himself. 2d edition, 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac-Simile, 9s. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Gram- 
mar of Lindley Murray. With Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 
2s. 6d. bound, 7th edition, considerably improved. 

First Lessons i in — Grammar, designed 
as an I x. the A tt of Murray's Grammar. 
New edition, 0d. se 











Elementary French Works. 


AY UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 

eing an con System of French Accidence and 
Syntax. yy NICHOLAS HAMEL, 
new edition, 4s. bound. 


Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. bound. 
A Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 


The World in Miniature; containing an 
Account of the different Countries in the World, with Refer. 
ences to the essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. 
By N. Hamel. A new edition, 4s. 6d. 

A Key to C hambaud’s French Exercises. 
By E. J. Voisin. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

An 5 my | Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the French Langu in French and English; wherein the 
exact Sound on 5 pF art of every Syllable are distinctly 
marked. To which are prefixed, the Principles of the French 
Pronunciation. By Abbé Tardy, late Master of Arts in the 
University at Paris. In 12mo. 6s. bound. 

rinted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; 
and Whittaker, Treacher, and es London. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map, ue lls. 6d. boards, 

RAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 

in 1827 and 182 
By CA APTAIN: BASIL HALL, R.N. F.R 

The 3d edition, with Additions. To which is also. Sidded, an 

ppendix, on the Use of the Camera Lucida. 

Printed or Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 

Ma: fall, London. 
if whom may be had, 

Forty Etchings, illustrative of the Travels, 
taken with the Camera Lucida. By Captain Hall. Royal 4to. 
price 10s. 6d. 

*« Colonel Davies said, he thought great benefit would result to 
our penitentiary discipline, if we acted upon the system adopted 
in the United States. Criminals in England were Goquantiy ren- 

dered worse by intercourse with one another in the hulks and 
prisons. In America, they were confined at nights in separate 
solitary cells, and brought ‘out in the morning to work in silence, 
and under vigilant superintendence during the day. Many use- 
ful hints on these topics might be taken from the work of C Sain 
Basil Hall on America.”—Debate in the House of Commons, 2ist 
May, 1830. 

** Captain Hall’s Descriptive Views look almost as if thrown 
out by some happy mechanical! aid, corresponding to that of his 
Camera Lucida.” —Edinburgh Review, Sept. 1829. 

«« Captain Hall gives a luminous and instructive account of the 
political constitution of the United States, and traces the changes 
it has und since the ement ofthe Union. In this, 
as well as the other subjects introduced by him, which involve 
general g and s the talents of the author are 
exhibited in a very aan Tight. "—Literary Gazette. 

- Captain Hall’s book may probably do good in America; we 
hope it will—but we are quite sure it must do so here. It may 
furnish many well-disposed persons with arguments by which to 
defend the blessings they enjoy. It may decide the wavering, 
and confute, if not silence, the turbulent and revolutionary. The 
common-sense views. he has taken, the penetration he has exhi- 
bited in sifting facts, and the are scrutiny he has exercised, 
give to his cHaracter both of 
interest and information.” guarienly ssintnnd Nov. 1829. 














A new —etties in 4 vols. price 11s. nie half-bound, 
ES 8S O 


. 
a 4 e 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

*,* The first two volumes, which may be had separately, con- 
tain the Little Dog Trusty—the Cherry Ore! \—F ran! =the 
Gstage Man—Rosamond—and ae and Lucy. Vols. III. and 

IV. the C and Harry and 
Lue: 

‘Seedin Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; Har- 
vey and Darton; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Ce.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. ; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

Also, recently published, o the same Author, 
1. Rosamond; a Sequel to Early Lessons, 
2 vols. 5s. half-bound. . : 
2. Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in Early Les- 
“~ 3 vols. 9s. half-bound. A 
3. Harry and Lucy concluded, being the 
last Part of Early Lessons. 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound. 
4. Parent’s Assistant ; or, Stories for Chil- 
—_ ia 6 vols. 12s. half-bound. 
5. Little Plays for Children, forming the 7th 
Volume of the above, price 8s. 6d. half-bound. 
6. Moral Tales, 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. boards. 
7. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolseap, 12s. bds. 
8. Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


9. Poetry explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half- 


boun 
10. Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 


ll. Essays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 








e 3s. 6d. boards 
A BRIEF STATEMENT of the DOC. 
TRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE, concerning the Second 
Advent of our Blessed Lord, 
By P. BORTHWICK, Esq. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, London; and 
T. Stevenson, ‘Cambridge. 








In 8vo. en ls. the Tenth Number of 
HE GARDENER’S MANUAL and 


reyes “= vacrseagpcag COMPANION; _ being = 
el 


which is phd aC atalogue “of British are in the. monthly 
Order of their Flowerin ig 
By a HORTICULTURAL CHEMIST. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 














imrod. 
Vol. IV. Part | ir price 9s. sewed, 
IMROD;; a Discourse on certain Passages 
of His letery and Fable. 
he Subscribers to this Work are respectfully —— that 
the Second Part of the Fourth Volume is this day published. 

Contents.—Chap. III. ag a a ng upon 
Sin. Chap. IV. ain. Chap. V. oe a Poem. Chap. 
VI. Ammon—Note on Polygamy. Chap. VII. Monarchy of the 

Sol-ipse. Chap. VIII. ‘Alobymus—Note en Fracasteries. 


Vol. IV. Part I. may still be had, price 6s. ; 


the Four Volumes complete, price 2/. 63. 6d. 
John R. ‘Priestley, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden. 














































The oes Se grea 
n 8vo. price 

TNHE FUN ‘DAMENTAL . WORDS of the 
GREEK Per na Ta adapted to the Memory of the 
Student, by mean: and D. » Passages from 

the Classical Writers, and other Associati 

By F. VALPY, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 12mo. price 3s. bound, 

2. Short Greek Exercises, on an Improved 
Pian, containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a con- 
cise Introduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Kev. J. Pic- 


it. 
A Key to the above, price 1s. 6d. sewed. 
In 8vo. price 12s. 
3. Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 


Translated from the German of V. Christian Fred. Rost. To 
which is added, an oe on neat te yo gerne 
« This dis 





con- 
ciseness, and ode The author ‘vadichously commences with 
Prosody, and then is to Etymology and Syntax. Tite sys- 
tem of Accentuation, which is so slightly Bas arya) in — he 
explains with the utmost 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. © 
4. Epigrammata e Purioribus Grecew Antho- 
ieee Fontibus hausit. Annotationes Jacobsii, De Bosch, et 
jorum instruxit; suas subinde Notulas et pealem Scriptoruin 
Chronalegicam adjunxit, Joannes Edwards, A. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. hoards, t 
5. Rachyli Prometheus Vinctus. To which 
is subjoined, a Greek Ordo, a literal Prose Translation, and Notes, 
which contain:the Derivations of the more abstruse Greek Words, 
and E of the of Metre. Grammar, &c. 
Opposite each Verse of the Chorus is placed the Name of the Sys- 
tem to which it belongs, and the Ellipses of the Greek Text are 
supplied in the Ordo. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave | Maria | Lane, 














Life of Romney the Painter. 
ce 2/. 2s. boards, with a fine Portrai: 
ss MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 
GEORGE neg at inciading various Letters, and 
Testimonies to his Genius, &c. Also some Particulars of the 
Life of Peter Romney, his Brother, a Young Artist of great Ge- 
bius and promising ‘alents, but short Life. 
By ‘the Kev. JOHN ROMNEY, B.D. 
Formerly of 3 Jape 's College, Cambridge. 
London: Bakivin nd Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Sir} Walter — Poetical Works. 
In As ee — ped ong 4 + heer nave 


fcc Witie pace en fears 
‘HE POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT ecto spy 2s ae the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border and Sir Tristr 
To this Edition there are prefsed, and now published for the 
first time, Two Essays on Ballad Poetry. Also, separate Intro- 
ductions to the Lay, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, and 
Lord of the Isles. Volume Eleventh wil) befound to contain Mac- 
duff’s Cross, the Doom of Devorgoil, and Auchindrane. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had 
Another edition of the Poetical Works, in 
11 vols. 18mo. with all the new Introductions, and the same I}lus- 
trations as the 8vo. edition. wo SI. 3s. boards. 





M Volume Elev Eleventh of “the 8vo. size, price, in 
wo Parts, 18s. 

Volume Eleventh of the 18mo. size, price 9s. 
both to complete former editions. 

The Lay, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, &c. 


may be had separately, in 8vo. and foolscap 8vo. 





In 8 vols. demy | Bv0. | price yy 73 beards, or in royal 8vo. 


wd 
A. NARRATIVE, by ‘SOHN ASHBURN. 
meer of his ‘Attendance on King Charles the First from 
rmy, and from Hampton Court to the Isle 
oe Wight: er before prin inted. To which is prefixed, a Vindi- 
cation ot his C Character and Conduct from the Misrepresentations 
of wee Clarendon, by his Lineal Descendant and present Repre- 
sentative. 
« Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 
Payne and Foss, Pali Mall; Baldwin and Cradock, 
aternoster Row. 





Very neatly printed, price le. 
AIRY TALES, in Verse. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock; and T. G. Lomax, 
Lichfield. 





HE LATE KING. Part 96 of the 
MIRROR, published this day, contains a copious Memoir 

- f Goonge IV. and a vope ya of his Illness, Last Moments, and 
death ; with a Portrait, and Interior View of the Bedchamber in 
=e ‘His M eens Also, a ox > Engraving and accurate 
William IV., Entertaining 


aa Novelties, = 
Vol. XV. is just completed, price 5s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XIV. price 3/. 16s. boards. 
Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 








HH d ye Weeteeme Plans, &c. 
aimee cant a. ‘GEOLOGY ; gr an 
Attempt to Explain Mow bey = Changes So the ’s 


Db; prions * Causes in Opera’ 
barnants W CHARLES LYELL, €-R-S. 
Foreign oaee of the Geological § Society. 








Third Edition of Guy’s Historical Question Book. 
Price 4s. 61. handsomely bound in green, 


HE GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 


BOOK. By JOSEPH GUY. 
Late Professor at the Royal Military College; and Author of the 
School Geography, and many other popular School Books. 

The first and chief object of this manual has been to suppl 
youth with a compendium of general history, and, perhaps, = 
4 body of historical matter has never been compressed in so mode 
ratea volume. It the most i features of ten 
ancient and eighteen modern kingdoms and states. The miscel- 
laneous portion includes the human structufe explained; the 
eel } productions for food, wines, spirits, &c.; gums, 

c.; mineralogy, earths, gems, woods, vegetables; titles 
pm distinctions, great offices, government, law, &c.; tithes, cor- 
trade, ; poetical and literary terms; the 
different denominations of Christians, &c. 
*,* Three large editions of this valuable school-book have 
en called for within twelve mon 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 











ae ee Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
will be published, 
UTLINES of HISTORY. I’ vol. 65, 


meeies a {ume pablicned. 
-—Sir James Mackintosh’s His: of Engl. 
I. 1V.—History of Scotland, in 2 =“ By Sir Walter Seen, 


* 11-—History of Maritime and Inland Discov. 

HL re ee On By M. Donovan, Esq. it. 
\ nics. Capt. H. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
VicsLives of Eminent British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, oe, Esq. 
I ay -—Cities and Towns of the World, 2 vols. Vol. I. with 

To be published. 
Sept. 1.—The History of the Netherlands. 1 vol. 
Printed f for t Longman ont Co.; iene John Taylor. 
On the Ist fan Webster's Buglish Dictionary, 
e Ist of August w: ublis! ri to S 
for the whole gu and Beto Non- cabecribers, Poni" 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. 
y N. WEBSTER, LL.D. 
This Work will appear in Twelve Parts, each consiating of 
wenty sheets, and forming 2 vols. 4 
The Subscription price will pesttvely close on the Ist August. 
London: Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Booksellers, 2, 
Tavistock Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in the United King. 
om 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Landseer’s Illustrations of the Poems of Robert Burns. 
On Saturday, July 31, will be published, the celebrated 
ADDRESS to the DEIL, with. Explanatory 
Notes, illustrated by Eleven beautiful Engravings on 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 





On ie Ist of August will be published, coor gg by 
Seven Plates, price 3s. the First Number 


HE NORTH of ENGLAND MEDICAL 

and SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

ining Original C m Drs. Lyon and Car- 
butt, of Manchester,—the late William Her, of Leeds—Dr. Car- 
son, of Liverpool—J. Robertson, Esq.—Thomas Farrington, Esq. 
Josh. Jordan, Esq., of Manchester—Dr. Arnold — of Shef- 
field—and Dr. Gilly Wakefield. Also, a Review of the Physio- 
logical Principles of Mr, Sadler’s recent Work on the Law of 
me with various other Articles. 

for Whittaker, gar and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
ion. 





Rogers's Italy. 
Speedily will be a Fifty-six engraved Vignettes, 
illustrative of 
T A LY; a Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 

Forty-four being from Designs of Messrs. Stothard and Turner, 
ee coeraved in the best manner by D. Allen, W. Finden, E. 
Goodall Le Keux, J. Pye, J. H. Robinson, W. R. Smith, 
aud’ Wallis, &e. Se. 

Proofs, imperial 4to. delivered in a partielle, price. 3 ae 6 

India Proofs, with Letters. Perrrrrreererrireyirrri 6 

India Proofs, before the Letters .. ee cecee 4 4 0 

London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, ‘Cheapside. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 12s. 
Poems; including the Pleasures of Memory, 
Human Life, &c. Illustrated oe Fifty Wood-cut Engravings, 
from Designs of T. Stotharg, B whic 








Lord Byron and t te Religion af the Bible. 





On the ist of Sep age ly printed 
ORD BYRON’S “CAIN, aMYSTERY,” 
jhical, Logical, and 





h Notes, 
Practical View of the Religion of the | Bible. 
yy HARDING GRANT, Esq 
Author of «* Chancery Practice: » 
London: William Crofts, 19, Chancery Lane. 





Se da Edition of Lord King’s Life of Locke. 
Inge days, in 2 vols. with considerable Additions, 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 
LOCKE By LORD KING. 

2. Life of Lord. Burghley, Lord High Trea- 
surer of ae ee during the Reign of Queen po ye emer bi ws 
iter i 

3. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. By W. Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. small 8vo. with a fine Por- 
“4. Musical Memoirs, by W. T. Parke, f 

. Musica y arke, Fo! 
2 vole Principal Oboist at the Weizesre Royal Covent’ Ret 
vols. 

5. aptain Frankland’s Travels to Constan- 
bers edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Thirty-Eight Engravings, 


“6. “An Octavo Edition of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia. 2 vols. 

- Letters from the East, written during a 
recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, 
Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols. 
post Svo. 18s. 

8. An Octavo Edition of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Narrative of a Residence at Siam. 2 vols. with Plates. 

Also, just published, 

9. Conversations of Lord Byron with Tho- 
mas Medwin, Esq. Noted during a Residence at Pisa. A new 
edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price only 4s. 6d. each volume. 

10. Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. By 
Signor Pananti, with Notes and Illustrations by Edward Bla- 





quiere, Esq. 2d edition, with Plates, 25¢. 
Henry ‘Colburn and Richard Richard Bentley, » 8, New Burlington Street. 











AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
Bs fea of this —. bg rer og a Legend of 
I by the Author, and illustrated 
tee ond W. Boxall, will = published on Saturday 
sist 5 uly. 4 
All the early Volumes are again reprinted, 
and ea to be had of ui Booksellers P 
for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Fy ant Whittaker, 
rg and Co. Lo oy 
hom may be h 
The Poetical - Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. in 11 vols. 8vo, pice 6l. boards; and 11 vols. 18mo, 3/, 3s. 
boards, with Smirke’s Plates, one New Introductions. 





The Eleventh Values separately, in 8vo, 


price 18s. and 18mo. 94. to — former editions. 


Mr. Skene’s Sketches of the Localities of 


the Waverley Novels. Nos. I. to XV. — ls. and 1s, 6d. each. 





New Burlington Sireet. 
The following Works will be published 1 in the a of afew 
days by Messrs. Colburn and Bentl 
HE MIDSUMMER MEDLEY for 1830. 
A Series of Comic Tales and Sketches. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. &e. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 

2. Narrative of a Journey over Land .to 
India. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates- 

3. Travels to’ the Seat of War in the Xast,: 
through Russia-and the: Crimea, in 1229, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fieet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. 
Capt. James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. 
&c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Plates. : 

4. The Persian Adventurer ; forming a Se. 
quel to the Kuzzilbash. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. In 3 vols. 

5. Private Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munro; forming a Supplement to his Memoirs. Edited by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. In 1 vol. 8vo 

6. Maxwell; a Story of the Middle Ranks. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” In 3 vols.” 

7. The Revolt of the Angels, and the Fall 
from Paradise; an Epic Drama. By Edmund Reade, Esq., Au- 
tne of «¢ Cain the Wanderer,”’ &c. 8vo. 

The Heiress of Bruges; a Tale. By 
en ‘ator of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” &c, 
vols. 

9. Fuseli’s Six New Lectures on Painting, 
delivered at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the 
First Series, price 21s. 

10. The Se ion a Novel. By the Au- 
—— of ** Flirtation.” 3 v 

edded Life ‘i the Upper Ranks; a 
wh. 2 vols. 

12. Frescati’s ; or, Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 

13. Stories of American Life. By American 
Writers. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford. 3 vols. 

14. Clarence; a Taleof our own Times. In 
3 vols. 

15. Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 
wena, Secretary to the oe Club. Edited by his Son, 

le Bernard. 2 vols. post Sv. 

"6. “The Turf; a Satirical Novel. 2 vols. 

17. Mothers and Daughters; a Tale of the 
Year 1830. 3 vols. 

18. Russell ; or, the Reign of Fashion. By 
the Author ofa** Winter in London,” “ Splendid Misery,” &c. 

vols. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, —_ Exchauge: = 
Morprreeg® Ave Maria Lane, L e Hill; A. Black, 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Re ~~ ¥4 and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin, = Agent Jor 

America, O. Rich, 18, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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